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CHELLIE'S MIDSHIPMAN, 
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BY AUGUST BELL. 





HE Ryder children had been 
very unruly all day, the ink 
had been spilled, the dictionary 
® torn, and the lessons miserably 
prepared, but Chellie Blake, 
their littie governess, had not 
lost heart. She had reduced all 
their small impertinences to 
nothingness, kept their atten- 
tion with her quick eye and de- 
cisive voice, and made them, in 
spite of themselves, compre- 
hend aud remember. But she 
drew a long breath when the 
study bours were over, and 
thanked her stars that she was 
only a day govérhéss, 

The wind had been blowing up storm clouds ever 
since noon, and the rain was beginning to fall, so 
Chellie drew her waterproof close around her, and 
ran down the steps, just avviding collision with a 
gentleman who was leisurely ascending, and then 
away she hurried, through wind and wet, towards 
home. 

‘* Was that your sister I met on the steps?” asked 
Lieutenant Camp of his hostess in the Ryders’ 
parlor. 

“ My sister!’ said Clem Ryder, laughing merrily. 
“ What, that girl with the square face and cropped 
hair? No, Rose is away at boarding-school. What 
should make you think it was Rose?” 

**O, really, I don’t know,” said the young man, 
carelessly, ‘‘ I believe I thought it was a bright young 
face.” 

Meanwhile, Cheliie was getting home. A nice lit- 
tle home it was, almost in the suburbs, with a grass 
plot in front, and a garden behind, and trees enough 
for the rain to drip from, as it did now, in a steady 
patter. This was Chellie’s house, and she turned it 
to account by letting the lower floor to a family, and 
two or three rooms besides to lodgers, reserving to 
herself two rooms in the rear on the second floor. 
This was home. Her little kitchen had the same fur- 
niture that her father and mother had used while 
living, and everything was long familiar from the 
checked carpet to the pointed clock on the mantel. 

“ Hurrah!” exclaimed Chellie, coming in with 
cheeks fresh and rosy from the dampair. ‘“‘ Now 
for freedom and a fire!” 

S» away went the waterproof across a chair, and 
down went Chellie on her knees before the stove, till 
by-and-by she had coaxed a warm. blaze among the 
shavings and kindling, and laid upon it two or three 
sticks from her small store of hickory. Then she 
seated herself contentedly to dry her feet. What 
cared she now for the small Ryders or for the rain, 
this Chellie Blake, looking so boyish and indepen- 
dent, with her hair cut short, her resolute mouth and 
honest gray eyes! 

“T hope Tom is not on the night-watch. It must 
be dreary on deck in the rain,” she said to herself, as 
the wind rattled the shutters, and she was giad to 
think that the Mohawk was anchored so near shore 
in the harbor, for it made Tom seem more within 
reach. Tom was her only brother, her one anxious 
care, and he was an apprentice in the navy on board 
the frigate Mohawk. For that was the best they 
could do; they had no influential friends who could 
make Tom a midshipman at once by congressional 
authority, and no money to pay the great fee that 
would purchase a commission, so the only chance 
left was for Tom to enlist as an apprentice in the 
marine service, with hundreds of other poor boys, 
and there, if he worked hard aud studied faithfally, 
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he might, at the annual examination, stand among 
the foremost three to whom the law promised pro- 
motion to the rank of midshipman. After that, the 
path would lie open before him. Why, poor little 
Tom might be an admiral yet! 

** And, anyway, he will be provided for, for life,” 
thought Chellie, hopefully. But there was the great 
crisis of examination to be passed first, and Tom was 
not exactly an all-conquering boy, like some. Hoe 
had his blue moods, and his stubborn moods, he was 
not half so much of a man as his sister Chellie. 

* But we’ll hope for the best,” said Chellie, cheer- 
fully, as she listened by turns to the storm, and the 
crackling fire, and her singing kettle. The window 
blind slammed against the side of the house, and she 
opened the window to reach out and fasten it. The 
rain dripped drearily from the trees, and the wood- 
bine against the side of the house creaked on its 
trellis. Was it the wind blowing through the 
shrubbery, or was it something else that made that 
rustling sound by the fence? Chellie decided it was 
the wind. It had grown very dark since she came 
home, and her little clock struck eight. 

There was certainly a step on the gravel path be- 
low. Chellie was about closing the window, but lin- 


gered to catch the sound, remembering with a balt-" 


dismay, that the Gilberts, who rented the lower 
floor, were all out of town for a few days, and she 
had not heard any of the lodgers come in yet. 

The trellis creaked and shook, and the woodbine 
rattled. 

** Who's there?” called out Chellie, with a chal- 
lenging voice. 

**Me!” answered a smothered, choked voice, half 
way up the groaning trellis which nobody but Tom 
had ever been known to climb, and a moment after, 
@ pale, stained face appeared at the open window, 
and then a boy leaped over the sill into the little 
kitchen, a drenched, miserable boy. Tom himself! 
He did not say a word, but shrank back, almost sul- 
lenly by the fire. 

Chellie surveyed him from head to foot. 

“Tom Blake,” she asked, in her clearest tone, 
“have you been doing anything wrong? What is the 
matter?” 

“T’ve ran away!”’ said the boy, defiantly. “They 
put me in a squad under Perkins, and he bullies me 
all the time. ‘The officers swore at me this morning 
for stumbling over a bucket of pitch, and one of the 
rmoidshipmen kicked me. 1 wont stand it any 
longer !’”’ 

‘* How did you get away?” asked Chollie. 

**T stood over at the end of the deck behind a sail 
at roll-call,”’ said the boy, with a gleam of triumph 
in his eye, ‘and when I’d answered to my name—it 
comes among the first, you know—Il just slipped 
down a rope over the side of the vessel into the water, 
and theu swam ashore.” 

‘*There are dry clothes of yours in the closet, 
Tom,” said Chellie, quietly. ‘ Go and put them on, 
and then sit here by this fire till you are heated 
through.” 

So Tom slunk off, while Chellie prepared a little 
supper of tea and toast, and added a slice of ham from 
her scanty larder. 

* For Tom will need something hearty,’ she said 
to herself, gravely. 

He watched her with a hungry look, but did not 
speak, _He seemed to doubt that steadfast face, and 
those clear, brave eyes. 

** Now eat your supper, Tom,” she said. And he 
obeyed her ravenously. 

. When be had finished, and was sitting warm and 
dry by the fire, Chellie spoke. 

“Tom,” she said, decisively, ‘you know you’ve 
been wrong. You cought to have been patient, and 
not minded the unpleasant things. You will get past 
them all by-and-by, when you pass examination, and 
then you can show the young midshipmen how a 
gentleman should behave. Now you must go back 
the first thing to-morrow morning, and go straight 
to the captain and apologize.” 

Tom whistled in a dismayed fashion. 


~ 


Chellie!” he exclaimed. 
done! 
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**T tell yon, you don’t know anything about it, 
“Go back after what I’ve 
Do you want me to be put in double irons, on 
half rations?” 

Chellie turned pale. 

“1s it so bad as that?”’ she asked, with a faltering 
in her brave young voice. 

“T should think so! You’ve got to hide me some- 
where, or they’ll get me, anyhow. They may be in 
pursuit this very night. I thought, of course, you’d 
take my part, Chellie. A great sister you are to want 
to send me back into their clutches!” 

“But, O Tum! what a terrible dishonor!” said 
Chellie, feeling as if this was the worst of all the 
troubles they had ever met, and her heart sank. O, 
how could he do it, when all had seemed going on 80 
well? But now that it was done, could she send him 
back to such shame and punishment! And on the 
other hand, would it not be like treason against the 
government itself to conceal him? Chellie began to 
feel almost as a secessionist. Tom kicked his feet 
gloomily against the chair round, while Chellie sat 
thinking. 

It was such a sudden blow, almost incomprehensi- 
ble to her. But it had happened, and now she must 


6 the one to’ manage “ft; to decide all. “Shé” could 


have been harder with herself than with Tom. She 
would have borne anything, and worked her way 
bravely up to success, but Tom was not quite strong; 
Tom was sensitive; Tom was difficult to deal with. 
And as she thought of these things her heart waver- 
ed. Could she send him back to imprisonment and 
irons, to the terrible disgrace of punishment? And 
perhaps they were already in pursuit of bim! Chellie 
arose, and closed the blinds tight, and drew the 
curtains. 

‘“‘The Gilberts are in the country, and do not re- 
turn till to-morrow,” she said, ‘and the lodgers have 
not yet come in.” 

“‘That’s lucky,” ejaculated Tom, looking relieved. 

“‘T will make a bed of this lounge,” Chellie went 
on, “and you had better get to it as soon as possible, 
so that there need not be any unusual sounds of 
moving about for people to hear. Mr. Ellis is quite 
deaf, but Mr. Jones looks so wide awake I feel as if 
he knows everytbing that goes on in the house.” 

**1’ll be as still as a mouse, Chellie, if you'll only 
let me stay,” said Tom, pulling off his shoes, and 
Chellie, with a grave face, locked tke doors. 

An hour later, Mr. Ellis came in, sbe knew his 
careful step, and presently Mr. Jones slammed the 
front door, and ran lightly up to bis room. As the 
Gilberts were not there tosee to the locking up of the 
house, Chellie herself crept softly down, and turned 
the key. After that all was silent. But Chellie paes- 
ed a grieved and wakeful night. It was so hard to 
tell what to do with Tom. 

The earliest train next morning brought the Gil- 
berts home, and Chellie, leaving Tom safely locked 
up, eating his breakfast in her own room, ran down 
to welcome them. 

“ How your eyes, shine!” said Mrs. Gilbert, look- 
ing smilingly at her little landlady. ‘ Has anything 
happened to you, child?” 

*‘ Nothing but the storm to keep me awake,” re- 
plied Chellie, after an .instant’s hesitation. In that 
instant, she had feit a sudden temptation to tell Mrs. 
Gilbert all poor Tom’s misfurtune, and in the same 
instant had decided against it. 

But she did all she could to help and please the 
Gilberts that morning, almost, as it were, with a 
half feeling that she might soon be needing help and 
friendship herself. She brought down her boiling 
tea-kettle, that they might get their breakfast sooner, 
and amused the children, and told Mrs. Gilbert bow 
she had watered her plants for her every day, and 
fed her pet cat. 

In the miiist of al this there was a sharp, impera- 
tive ring at the door-bell. Chellie started, and felt 
suddenly taint, but Mrs. Gilbert, good-natared and 
anconecious, hurried to the door. In a moment she 
retarned. 

“Tt’s a very handsome young man, an officer!” 
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she whispored knowingly to Chellie, “and he wants 
to see you very particalarly. I told him you were 
here, and you had better go right to the door. I 
would have asked him into our parlor, only you 
know it is all up in heaps, and your own sitting-room 
up stairs is always so neat.” 

So soon! thought Chellie, with a pang. It seemed 
as if 80 short a time had been given her to prepare 
for this terrible crisis. But she sammoned all her 
young strength, and went to the door, her eyes of 
mute sppeal meeting the questioning eyes of the 
stranger before a word was spoken. 

‘* Miss Rachel Blake, I believe,” said the cfficer, 
with a most respectful salute. And when Chellie 
bowed in assent, he introduced himself'as Lieutenant 
Camp, of the schoolship Mohawk. 

*“‘T came to speak about your brother,” he said, 
gravely. 

“Wont you‘come up stairs to my room?” said 
Chellie. 

She absolutely did not know what else to do but 
to ask him there, for she dreaded’ to have the Gil- 
berts, to have any ove hear his business, and she 
knew, that for the present, Tom was safely locked 
up in her own bedroom. : : 


© ‘Pteutenafit Camp followed het tip stairs without 


another word, till they were in the neat little kitchen 
alone, 

**Poor girl! she evidently knows all about her 
brother!” he thought to himself, regarding the hon- 
est, boyish face, now so downcast, though she tried 
to meet his gaze unflinchingly. 

“ Didn’t I meet you last evening, just coming from 
Mr. Kyder’s house?” he asked, suddenly remember- 
ing the bright countenance that bad interested him, 
and willing to give her a moment’s reepite. 

‘Yes, 1am day governess to the children,” said 
Chellie. 

1 am not detaining you, I hope,” he said, kindly, 
glanciug at the little cluck, whose hands pointed to 
half-past eight. 

*O, I don’t go till ten,” replied Chellie. Mean- 
time listening with all her might to catch any least 
sound from the next room, but all was still. 

“Tam sorry to be the bearer of unpleasant tid- 
ings,” said the officer then, with some hesitation; 
“but your brother, Tom Blake, has ran away from 
the ship. He escaped last evening at roll-call, and 
we suppose that he swam ashore, and found refage 
somewhere. I am sent to find and bring him back. 
Can you tell me anything about him, Miss Blake?” 

Poor little Chellie! She had never told a falsehood 
in her life, and she could not now, though Tom, who 
was in an agony of terror at the keyhole, longed to 
hear her say she knew nothing about him. 

Lieutenant Camp thought he had never felt so sor- 
ry for any one in his life-sorrow and admiration bth 
made him heartily regret hisown part in the inter- 
view. He seemed to read every thought of her heart, 
as she said, falteringly: 

‘Tne punishment will be very severe if you find 
him, will it not?” 

** According to our custom, double irons and half 
rations for a number of days,” said the cfficer, un will- 
ingly, yet feeling that Chellie was one who ought not 
to be deceived. 

There was a slight movement and sound in the 
next room, but he did not appear to notice it, and 
Chellie made haste to speak. 

“Is there no way to lessen the disgrace, the pun- 
ishment, if you shoald find him?’ she asked, “ Tom 
has always done well up to now, basn’t he, sir?” 

“ He has done very well antil within a day or two, 
Miss Blake,” said Lieutenant Camp, readily, “ and [ 
am more sorry than I can tell you that this has hap- 
pened.” 

There was the sound of a window being gently 
opened in the next room. Chellie’s heart beat audibly, 
she thought, and it was with difficulty that she kept 
still ia her place, meeting the young officer’s kind 
and searching glance. 

“I wish I could help you, Miss Blake!” he exclaim- 





ed, impulsively, feeling almost as if she were some 
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favorite brother cfficer in trouble, she looked so brave 
and 80 baffled. “ What a spiendid little captain she 
would be, it her crew didn’t mutiny,” he thought to 
himself, and then he said: 

‘Tell me all you can about Tom, dear Miss Blake, 
about his character and circumstances. 1 en like 
to understand the case fully.” 

Could be help her? Perhaps be coald, snaad he 
could get Tom pardoned! These thoughts flew 
through Chellie’s mind, and there waa such a com- 
fort to begin with in his sympathizing face. In the 
dreaded enemy she was finding a friend. What 
could Tom be doingin her room now? she seemed to 
hear a movement again by the window, and felt that 
she must speak quick. 

With flushing face, and eager, tearful eyes, she told 
him how Tom and she were lett orphans, and how 
she had managed about the house, their only proper- 
ty, and how she went out to teach, and how this was 
Tom’s only chance to get into the navy, and she had 
thought he was dvuing so well till now; and now was 
it indeed all lost? and nothing but disgrace left? 

“We will try tosee about that. Excuse me for a 
moment!” said Lieutenant Camp, whose quick ear 
had noted all sounds, and who now heard a rustling 
outside, and a terrible creaking of that treacherous 
trellis, whith ran for some distance along the side of 
the house. He sprang to the window, opened it, and 
looking out, saw Tom, red and uncomfortable, hang- 
ing among the vines, and trying with difficulty to 
clamber down. The boy, in a terror lest his sister 
should give bim up, was trying to escape again. 

“Tom Blake!” exclaimed the young lieutenant, 
sternly; “‘come back this instant. Come to meat 
once!”’ 

Tom was half dead with fright, but did not dare to 
disobey, 80 with much trouble he reeutared again by 
Chellie’s window, and camo into the little kitchen, 
saluting his superior officer respectfully, but in pain- 
ful embarrassment. 

** Now tell me why you ran away, lad,” said the 
officer, not unkindly. 

And Tom told his story over again about the equad, 
and how Perkins bullied him, and about the mid- 
shipman’s kick, Chillie listened with downcast eyes, 
hor cheeks burning with shame. If she had only 
been Tom, she kept thinking. 

“You did very wrong,” said the officer, gravely. 
“If any of the others treated you unjustiy, you 
could have complained, and they would have been 
punished. We do not mean to let any unfair treat- 
ment goon. I sappose you know the punishment 
given to runaway apprentices?” 

“+ Yes sir!’ said Tom, very soberly. 

“Willit ruin his chances at the examination?” 
asked Chellie. 

 T will take care that it does not,” said Lieuten- 
ant Camp, smiling upon her kindly; “if he will go 
back with me now, apologize frankly to the captain, 
and bear his punishment like a man.” 

*Do it, Tom!” exclaimed Chellie, energetically. 
“Be brave, and conquer everything. ‘ You can 
bear it. I wish I could bear it for you, double irons 
and all. For my sake, Tom! and all will come out 
right yet. Remember how poor we are. It is the 
last chance, Tom !”’ 

* Yes,” said the officer, with impressiveness; ‘ you 
ought to be a brave and noble fellow, with such a 
sister as this. I shall take you to the ship, anyway, 
you know, and now if you will behave like a man, I 
will stand by you!” 

This was unprecedented kindness on Lieutenant 
Camp’s part, and was a owing to the bonny, gray- 
eyed Chellie who stood before him, listening so eager- 
ly to every word, with such changes of hope and fear 
on her honest young face. He made up his mind 
that he would do anything in the world for this odd, 
brave little girl, such a darling, he thought, and so 
different trom his scores of fashionable young lady 
acquaintances. 

Tom knew well enough that there was no more 
getting away for him; but his officer’s favor put a 
very different aspect on the whole affair, and relieved 
him of half his terrors. Besides, Chellie’s words and 
her brave spirit made him feel keenly ashamed of 
the part he had taken, and he really was glad of 
the chance to retrieve his character, and show him- 
self a man.” 

“T'll go, sir,” said Tom, promptly. “The punish- 
ment can’t kill me, any way. But if I had known 
last night how it was all going to turn out, I shouldn’t 
have jumped overboard!” 

Chellie’s face grew bright, but it was as if in a 
dream; she could not realize how her burden was so 
suddenly lightened. But she knew it was all owing 
to the handsome young cflicer at her side, and she 
looked up at him gratefully. He seemed like her 
good genius. 

* Well,” said he pleasantly. ‘* We must go back to 
the Mohawk and duty, Tom, and I hope that you, 
Miss Blake, will pardon me for making you late at 

Mr. Ryder’s.” 

Tom was all ready to start, but Chellie detained 


little round hat a toss into the air, before she put it 











portfolio, she burried off to the Ryders. 

The children were good and obedient that day, but 
if they had not been, she would hardly have minded 
it, she thought, now that other things were so well. 
In the afternoon, Clem Ryder came and sat in the 
sunny schoolroom, with her sewing, and chatted 
while the children had recess. 

‘You had a compliment last evening, Rachel 
Blake,” she said, gayly. ‘‘A very splendid young 
gentleman mistook you for my sister Rose, and Rose 
is a beauty, you know.” 

“Did he?” asked Chellie, looking up brightly. 
“ But perhaps he had never seen Miss Rose?” 

**No, he had not!” answered Miss Kyder, laughing 
immoderately. “If he had, be never would have 
made such a mistake, and #0 I told him!” 

*O!” said Chellie, in an enlightened tone, and she 
turned to the children’s copy-books with a busy air. 

* T’ll tell you who it wae,” said Miss Ryder, bent 
on teasing. ‘It was Lieutenant Camp, of the Mo- 
hawk. He’s very handeome, and very nice, and I’ve 
picked him ont for Rose. She is going to leave school 
and come out into society this winter. Don’t you 
admire my plans?” 

“I don’t know anything about such plans,” replied 
Chellie, turning over her papers diligently, but in 
her secret mind's eye she pictured Lieutenant Camp 
dancing with Rose Ryder, walking with her, riding 
with her, flirting with her, and she tried to think 
whether or not they were likely things to happen. 
Poor Chellie, such wanderings wero new to her, and 
not very satisfactory, so by-and-by she managed to 
put them out of her mind, while the versatile Miss 
Ryder went off upon the sabject of zephyr worsteds 
and embroidery. 

That evening when Chellic went home, her rooms 
seemed lonely; the excitement of the previous night 
and morning had wakened her out of her content- 
ment; but she went to work to get her supper in 
the old bright way. 

** For, of course,” she said, laughing to herself, ‘I 
can’t expect drowned boys to come fiying in at my 
windows every evening, and splendid young oflicers 
to come after them every morning. Once is my share 
for a lifetime!” 

But the splendid young cfticer with great difticulty, 
the next day, made Clem Ryder understand that it 
was not she, but the young governess, Rachel Blake, 
whom he wished to see, and when Chellie, in a sort 
of joyous consternation entered the room, he told her 
that he had come now to tell her about Tom, because 
he would not be at leisure later. Tom was under- 
going punishment, there was no denying that, but it 
was justice, not cruelty, and he had a friend to look 
out for him. In consideration of all the circum- 
stances and the sincere apology offered, the lieuten- 
ant had obtained a promise that this affair should 
not affect Tom’s standing at the examination. 

Chellie could hardly keep from clapping her hands. 

** Now it is all right again!” she exclaimed. “And 
O how much we do owe to you, Lieutenant Camp, 
you have been so wonderfully kind, just likea prince 
in a fairy story!” 

‘And found the enchanted princess, too, perhaps,” 
he said, with a bright, earnest look at her. “ We 
must contrive to break the spell, somehow, Miss 
Blake, and make your world wider, and grant all 
your wishes.” 

“O, I bave only one wish,” answered Chellie, 
blushing, “and that is for Tom to be a midship- 
man!” 

‘He shall be!” said the officer, confidently, re- 
volving in his own mind bow he would make Tom 
study and be faithful, and how he would spur him 
on; besides, if all else failed, there was an uncle in 
Congress, the member from Arizona, who would be 
sure to help out any candidate with his lieutenant- 
nephew’s recommendation. 

He did not stay many minutes more with Chellie, 
Prior he had an instinct that it might make it unpleas- 
ant for her, if she were questioned by the Ryders, 
but he promised to see her again soon, and tell her 
about Tom. 

** Bless the little rascal!” he thought to himself, 
considering Tom, as he walked rapidly away. 

Clem Ryder did question Chellie; and Chellie told 
her the call was only about her brother, an appren- 
tice on the Mohawk; so, as the lisutenant had not 
staid long, she forgave them both. 

When Lieutenant Camp came to see Chellie again, 
it was at her own house, and up in the bright, warm 
little sitting-room ofa kitchen, which made him feel 
a longing for a little home just like it; but of course 
it could not be just like it without Cheilie. And as 
he came to see her again and again, the feeling grew 
upon him. Aas for Chellie, his visits were the great 
and beautiful events of her tite. Wasit only because 
he always brought her good news of Tom? 

The weeks slid by, and the months. There camea 
day that was a crisis, when all the apprentice boys 
on the three schoolsbips in the harbor were exam- 
ined; the three best from cach ship to be promoted. 

Chellie got home early that atternoon, and sat by 
her window in the twilight, watching. Suddenly 
Lieutenant Camp appeared hastening around the 
corner, and when she looked up and saw Chellie’s 
face, he took off his hat and waved it three times 
jubilantly. A moment after he was up in the little 
kitchen telling her all about it, and how well Tom 
did, Midshipman Tom, now. 

Chellie cried for joy; she could not he!p it. And 
Lieutenant Camp, having waited long for this very 
moment, put his arm around the excited happy, little 
creature, and told her how dear she had become to 
him. 





on, then looking at her clock, and snatching up her j 





What could Chellie say? She loved him with her | 
whole heart ; she knew it now if she never did before, 


| and of course then, there was only one thing to be 


said. And so in this one wonderful day Chillie gain- 
ed both her midshipman and her lieutenant. 

How surprised the Ryders were, and how pleased 
the Gilberts were, «nd how knowing Tom looked 
when he came over in his midshipman’s uniform, 
and how happy the lieutenant and Chellie were all 
their lives thereafter, it is only necessary to hint. 
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Tie number of sham epitaphs written on persons , 
of particular trades or profeseions is innumerable. | 


Doctors, lawyers, shoemakers, tailors and black- 
smithe are those chiefly honored in this way. The 
most ponderous efforts at wit have been written over 
these callings, in which the various implements used 
are gencrally dragged in in a series of wretched puns. 
Some reference is sure to be made to the blacksmith’s 
vice; the shoemaker is sure to ‘‘ leave his all be- 
hind ;” the tailor, most likely, has been clipped by 
the shears of death; while the doctor is joked about 
his murderous propensities, and the lawyer about 
his dishonesty. To this class, the doctor, has per- 
haps contributed the best series of witty epitaphs. 
Very few of these appear in this collection—in fact, 
there is but one, if we are not mistaken, which refers 
to a doctor: 


“Tiere Doctor Fisher lies interred, 
Who filled the half of this churchyard.”’ 


The cleverest of those on the legal profession con- 
sists of one line ‘‘ On Strange, a lawyer:” 


“ Here lies an honest lawyer, that is Strange."* 


Then there are the epigrams on personal peculiar- 
ities, which are also innumerable. Fat men, lean 
men, blind men, deaf men, spendthrifts, niggards, 
gluttons, and so forth. have each, from time to time, 
had their frailties bitterly commented on. Now it 
may safely be said that not one of these satirical 
epitapbs was ever actually inscribed on a tombstone. 
Many references to personal tailings appear in 
churchyards, but they are veiled either in solemn 
warning or in humorous commiseration. There is, 
for example, a metrical epitaph. in Darenth church- 
yard, which mournfully remarks of a certain victuai- 
ler that 


“ The drink that he did love did prove his foe."’ 


Occasionally, too, some village oddity has died, leav- 
ing no relatives to see that his memory is not made 
fun of, and over his grave some comic sexton or local 
poet has caused to be inscribed a more or less face- 
tious account ofhim. But it is clear that the long 
epitaphs which are authoritatively given to us as 
coming from this or that village churchyard are 
spurious, if for no other reason than that the cost of 
cutting the labored production on stone would be 
infinitely beyond the purse-power of the alehouse 
poet who is ordinarily the author of the squib. Be- 
sides, the parson of the district would, probably, 
have a word to say to any one burlesquing the sanc- 
tity of the churchyard. 1t was only a short time ago 
that the governors of one of the metropolitan ceme- 
teries refused to allow a man to record on a grave- 
stone that his child had died ‘‘from the effects of 
vaccination ’’—a singular instance of the manner in 
which some peuple fancy they ought to promulgate 
their opinions. The fanny epitaph would tind much 
more strenuous opposition than the bucolic satirist 
probably fancies, if he were actually to try to have 
his composition perpetuated in stone. On the other 
hand, so long as the village poet remains decorous 
and pious, uncommon latitude is allowed him in the 
matter of rhyme. A valuable collection of epitaphs 
could be made by one who would take the trouble to 
wander about our village churchyards, and copy the 
religious couplets and verses which are profusely 
placed over the graves. The wild efforts at getting 
lines to rhyme are sometimes very amusing It is 
aaid that in the Lambeth churchyard there is an 
epitaph upon a certain William Wilson, which runs 
thus: 


* Here lies the body of W. W., 
Who never more will trouble you, trouble you."’ 


Quite as quaint, but with a look of manufacture 
abunt it, is the following: 


**On Thomas Woodcock, 
Here lies the remains of Thomas Woodhen, 
The most amiabie of husban.'s and excellent of men. 
N. B.—Hlis real name was Woodcock, but it wouldn't 
come in rhyme.—Jiis Widow." 


We have spoken of the humorous blunders which 
so frequently occur in epitaphs. The following one 
is, at least, probable; and, if it was inscribed ona 
stone, was most likely the production of the father, 
who is erroneously described as being interred be- 
neath it: 


* John Palfryman who is buried here, 
Was aged four-and-twenty year; 
And near this place his mother lies, 
Likewise his father—when he dies."" 

Satirical epitaphs on wives might make a litera- 
ture by themselves, so constantly have scolds, and 
shrews, and slatterns been made the subject of the 
epigrammatist’s pen. These, however, are invariably 
of the spurious sort. Who ever saw in a churchyard 
& Venomous or contemptuous epitaph on a wile? No 
sooner is a shrew, or slattern, or scold dead, than a 
fit of remorse seizes the repentant husband, and 
nothing is thought of bat her virtues and graces. 





Epigrams on wives are for the most part written by 
bachelors. The henpecked husband is too oppressed 
by his sorrows to think of turning them into neat 
couplets. Above all, he is certain not to revenge 
himself in that way when the thorn in his side has 
been removed. 


FINDING TREASURE 

In England instances have occurred, in which the 
crown, the lord of the manor, and the clergyman 
have fought a kind of triangular duel for the pos- 
session of found treasures. Some years ago, the large 
sum of four thousand pounds was found just beneath 
the surface of a field, near Stanmore. The money 
being mostly in foreign gold coins of the early part 
of the present centary—such as French Louis d’ors 
and Napoleons, and Spanish doubloons—specuiation 
arose touching the question how such a treasure 
could have got into such a spot. The rector’s gar- 
dener found the money; the gardener’s wife told the 
rector’s wife; the rector’s wife told the rector; and 
the rector instituted an inquiry. Some of the older 
inhabitants recollected that, about the year 1815, 
when the continent was in a troubled state, a for- 
eigner had come to live at Stanmore. No one knew 
anything of him, or from whence he came; the chief 
fact observed relating to his sojourn in the village 
was that he used often to be seen walking about in 
one of the fields. After some time, he left the place. 
Two years later another stranger made his appear- 
ance, and announced that his predecessor had buried 
a considerable sum of money in a field near Stan- 
more; at the same time sketching a ground-plan 
showing the exact locality where the treasure was 
buried; that he had afterwards died; and that his 
representative (the new visitor) now wished to obtain 
possession of it. As it used to bea frequent custom, 
in many countries, and especially in troubled times, 
to hide treasure underground, there seemed nothing 
absolutely incredible in thisstory. Thestranger and 
the villagers, however, failed in their search; and 
the transaction was forgotten until the real finding 
brought it once more under notice. It was supposed 
that some alteration made in a field, by the removal 
of certain trees had thrown the searchers on the 
wrong scent. Be this as it may, the treasure came 
to light in the fuilness of time; and then various 
claimants appeared. The finders (for asecond hoard 
had been hit upon, after the gardener’s first discov- 
ery) said, ‘‘ It is ours, for we found it.” The rector 
said, “It is mine; for it was found on my glebe.” 
The lord of the manor said, ‘‘It is mine, for it was 
found on my manor.” The sovereign said, “It is 
mine; for the found treasure is of precious metal.” 
Without detailing the course of inquiry, and the 
operation of the law, suffice it to say that the claim 
of the crown was substantiated. Ifthe next of kin, 
or the legal heir of the mysterious stranger, had come 
forward and proved his identity, the crown would 
have waived its claim; because the property had 
evidently been secretly deposited, not abandoned. 

Newspaper readers find matters of this kind fre- 
quently recurring. In February of the present year, 
two laboring men found three golden braceleta— 
heavy, supposed to be of the ancient British manu- 
facture, and highly interesting to the antiquary— 
under the surface of the ground near Chart, in Kent. 
The men sold the chains, and were afterwards tried 
and punished when the facts became known. On 
another occasion, a poor man found a rare collection 
of old Irish silver bracelets; and sold then to a silver- 
smith; all attempts to recover them were rendered 
nugatory by the haste with which the buyer had 
melted them down—else the antiquaries would have 
willingly given much more than the bullion value 
for them. On a recent occasion, astrong room was 
being built for one of the insurance companies in 
Cannon street, and the laborer found among the 
building rubbish twenty-nine old guineas and twenty 
old shillings of the reign of the Stuarts and the first 
three Georges. He got himself into trouble tor re- 
taining treasure which the crown promptly claimed. 
A year or two ago, a person picked up some bank- 
notes on the floor outside the counter in another per- 
son’s shop; the finder claimed them, and the shop- 
keeper claimed them; no other claimant appeared ; 
and under the particular circamstances of this case 
the law decided for the finder. Then there was 
the celebrated diamond-ring case. A woman nam- 
ed Donovan, while sorting rags for a Mr. Cohen, 
@ rag-merchant, found a diamond ring among 
the frowsy stuff. Out of this arose a most knotty 
series of complications. Mrs. (or Miss) Donovan 
claimed the diamon&-ring, because she found it; Mr. 
Cohen claimed it, because it was found among his 
rags; @ pawnbroker claimed it, because he had ad- 
vanced money on it, and because he doubted the 
finder’s claim; a clothier in Houndsditch claimed it, 
becanse @ youth in his employ had robbed him, and 
had purchased the ring with the stolen money; and 
a woman, or a “young lady” claimed it, because 
the youth had given it toher. There was much be- 
wilderment as to the order in which these several 
claims occurred; there was a littie doubt whether 
the diamond ring produced before the magistrate 
was the veritable one which had been found in the 
rags; and there was a great deal of the doubtful 
kind in the reputation of some of the persons con- 
cerned. After lopping off the claimants one by one, 
@ police magistrate decided for the finder. Mrs. (or 
Miss) Donovan triumphed. 








Jones—‘‘ Poor Lucinda took that circumstance 
very much to heart.” Nibbles— Did she, indeed? 
The dearjgirl! 1 wish L waa that circumstance 





him. 

' “How I shall long to hear from you, Tom!’ she 
said. ‘‘Do try to let me know what becomes of you, 
and how it all ends!” 

** He shall have a day’s leave of absence, as soon as 
his punishment is over,” promised Lieutenant 
Camp, “and I shall ba very glad to let you know by 
to-morrow, Miss Blake, how it fares with him aboard 
ship.” 

Then he made a magnificent salute, and departed, 
with Tom walking briskly at his side. Chellie, re- 
covering from her daze, grew jubilant, and gave her 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A SUMMER DAY. 
BY E. E. REXFORD. 
y) Sunshine over the meadow lands, 
Kissing the crimson clover,— 
And snnshine haunting the lily-cups, 
That the yellow bees hung over,— 
And sunshine over the hazy hills, 
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And over the dimpling river; 
And I wished that the sun and the summer day 
Might shine and last forever. 


We walked adown by the meadow path, 
The broad highway forsaking, 
For the quiet of that lovely spot 
Seemed better for our love-making. 
And I was silent, and she was shy, 
As we walked down through the clover; 
But we thought it the sweetest summer day 
That ever the sun shone over. 


We heard the birds in the waving grass, 
As they twittered to each other 
About the nests they had hidden away,— 
And the coo of each glad bird-mother. 
And we thought, as we walked that summer day 
Through the clover-blooms together, 
That at last the world was in perfect tune, 
In the glad, bright summer weather. 


I cannot tell what I said to her, 
As we walked knee-deep in clover; 
But I know that the robins merrily sang 
Their sweetest of sweet songs over. 
And down in my heart love's own bird sang 
A song that was gladder, sweeter, 
And its echo joined with the world's sweet hymn, 
And made the day completer. 


And when we came up the meadow path, 
Our hearts sang over and over: 

“ O, sweet, glad day for blossom and bird, 
And for every blithe young lover!"’ 
And yet I know not the words she said, 

Or whether she spoke at all; 
But of all sweet days, that summer day 
I count as the best of all. 


> 
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RAOHEL MENDIZABEL THE JEWESS. 


4 LEGEND OF CONSTANCE. 


BY GEORGE L. AIKEN, 
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It was a gala-day in Constance, and the excited 
populace thronged the Grand Square dressed in 
their best attire to do honor to the occasion. Prince 
Leopold, the conqueror of the Hussites, was return- 
ing with his victorious army, and was about to make 
his triumphant entry into the city, where the Em- 
peror Sigismond and all his court awaited to greet 
him, and thank him publicly for the great victory he 
had won over the impious heretics. 

In the midst of the throng was a young man of no- 
ble bearing and comely features, though clad in the 
rude garb of an artisan. He pushed his way through 
the crowd and paused in front of the shop of Eleazar 
Mendizabel the rich Hebrew goldsmith, which was 
opposite the Cathedral of St. Martin. 

When he had commanded a position near the door, 
he made a peculiar sign with his hand to the Jew’s 
lovely daughter, who stood in the doorway gazing 
out curiously upon the thronged square. Her fea- 
tures brightened with a glad look as she recog- 
pized him, and drawing her mantle over her head, 
as if anxious to avoid observation—for the Jews were 
in very bad odor with the inhabitants of the Imperial 
City—she bounded lightly to his side. He drew her 
within the shadow of a neighboring doorway where 
they could converse undisturb:d. But the populace 
were too intent upon the coming show to give much 
heed to a pair of lovers. : 

** Reuben! dear Reuben!” shé exclaimed, joyous- 
ly. * Isit you?” 

** Yes, your Reuben,” he returned, pressing her 
hand affectionately, for he dared not venture upon 
any other token of his affection in that public place 
— who lives but to adore you, dearest Rachel!” 

** Blessed be this day, that brings you to me,” she 
responded, fervently—‘‘ that ends all my disquictude 
in your return. That cherished voice, dear to my 
heart, restures me to lite, to happiness again! Dur- 
ing your absence I had lost all hope, all joy. But 
tell me, have your wanderings been prosperous?— 
has Heaven smiled upon you?” 

He rather evaded this question. 

‘If your love has been unchanged, then am I 
happy,” he answered. 

** Can you doubt it?” she asked. ‘“‘Ah! whyshould 
I not love? Is notour faith the same? Does not 
the same blessed Power watch over us both? And 
for our state—what though my sire be wealthy, has 
not your gight hand cunning to chase the shapeless 
metal into form and grace, and bid it shine in beau- 
ty? Is not that dower as princely as is mine? It is! 
Thus are our fortunes, as our faith, congenial. But 
you have long been absent. Novelty has altered you 
—you have seen wonders which have made you for 
a while forget your Rachel, was it nots0?” 

“ Nay, on my faith!” he replicd, earnestly. ‘The 
splendid cities and the laughing plains to which it 
was Heaven’s will to guide my steps, had no charms 
for me, love; you were not there; no, in your ab- 
sence all was indiff-rent to me; now all is hope and 
happiness! I see you, and am blessed—why should 
we ever part? O! when again, light of my eyes, 
can I revisit you?” 
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“This evening,” she answered, promptly, ‘‘ here— 
here in my father’s house.” 

‘* How?” he questioned, in surprise. 

‘* You may come fearlessly. This eve we hold a 
solemn testival, the Feast of the Passover, ordained 
by our own great prophet to the chosen—though we 
must mect in secret. My father will throw open his 
doors unto all comers of our race—nor seek to ques- 
tion, though they may chance be strangers, so they 
but mingle in our sacred rites.”’ 

These words appeared to trouble Reuben. 

** You will come, love?” she askecl. 

« T—I—will come,” he replied; but the assurance 
was given with reluctance. 

A strange clamor now arose around the dwelling 
ofthe Jew. Eleazar had been discovered at work, 
and the emperor had decreed that upon that festive 
day no sacrilegious hand should dare disturb the 
holy rites, under pain of death. 

With rude hands the citizens, who were only too 
glad of an opportunity to maitreat him, dragged the 
aged Jew frum his shop. Rachel deserted her lov- 
er’s side and flew screaming to his assistance. Eleaz- 
ar showered the fiercest imprecations upon his as- 
sailants, for he bated his Christian persecators with 
great virulence. 

“To the lake! to the lake!” shouted the mob. 

And they were dragging away the father and 
daughter to a common fate, when a file of the city 
guard appeared in the square. To her infinite sur- 
prise Rachel saw her lover, Reuben, approach the 
officer who commanded them. A recognition passed 
between them, and the officer saluted Reuben with 
the greatest respect. Reuben whispered a few words 
in his ear, and in an instant the soldiers charged 
upon the mob, drove them back, rescued Eleazar and 
Rachel, and restored them to their dwelling. The 
citizens grumbled at thus being cheated of their 
prey, but they dared not contend with the emperor’s 
soldiers, though they were brave enough against an 
unarmed Jew. 

Rachel’s breast was filled with amazement. How 
had Reuben—a poor Hebrew artisan, as he pro- 
claimed himself—effected this unlooked-for deliver- 
ance? What influence had he brought to bear upon 
this officer? Doubts and fears began to assail her 
mind. Some mystery enveloped her lover, and she 
must penetrate it to set her heart at rest. 

When the loud pealing of the bells announced that 
the emperor and the valiant Prince Leopold were 
about to make their triumphant entrance into the 
city, she wrapped her mantle around her, and went 
forth to view the pageant. 

She took shelter under a balcony, which had been 
erected in the high street for the accommodation of 
some lady of rank. Asshe paused a moment and 
gazed up to the bevy of fine ladies who clustered 
there, she singled out one preeminent in youth and 
beauty. 

** Who is that?” she asked a citizen’s wife. 

“That is the Princess Eudosia, the betrothed bride 
of Prince Leopold,” answered the good dame. 

The sounds of martial music now proclaimed the 
cortege was at hand. Onward it came with flaunt- 
ing banners and glittering panoply—men-at-arms, 
cross-bowmen, dignitaries in armor, royal insignia 
and dazzling pomp; and in the midst, mounted upon 
a snow-white charger, and clad in burnished armor, 
bare-headed, and bowing gracefully to the acclama- 
tions that arose on every side, rode her lover, Reu- 
ben, with the proud mien of a conqueror. One 
glance she cast upon his glowing face, and then her 
sight grew dizzy, her senses reeled, and with a low 
moan of anguish she &ank fainting to the ground. 

Friendly hands raised her to her feet again, when 
the procession had passed by, and conducted her to 
her home. She was wretched beyond description. 
She had penetrated her lover’s secret. Reuben was 
Prince Leopold—under an assumed name he had 
won her love, and for what purpose? What could 
have been his purpose but to betray her? He could 
not wed her, for he was the affianced husband of 
another; and even if he had been free, a cruel fate 
still separated them, for by the empire’s laws death 
was meted out to that Chrisiian who held commerce 
with a Jewess. 

A wild, earnest throbbing for vengeance took pos-, 


-session of Rachel’s gentle breast, and she resolved to 


punish Leopold for trifling with her heart’s earnest 
love. The means, unfortunately were at hand. 
Eleazar had constructed for the Princess Endosia a 
chain of costly gems, bearing a precious relic of rare 
price. This chain was intended as a present for 
Prince Leopold. Rachel begged, her father to per- 
mit her to accompany him when he carried it to the 
princess, and he consented. 

The guards that came to secure the safety of this 
precious jewel conducted them to the palace of the 
emperor, which was situated upon the shoreof Lake 
Constance, just beyond the city’s limits. A grand 
banquet was in progress to do honor to the Prince 
Leopold. There the jewel was delivered, and there 
before the emperor and his court, and the high church 
dignitaries, Rachel denounced her recreant lover, 
and pronounced her own decom. 

* Christians,” she cried, “he hath dared to hold un- 
lawfal commerce with one your faith proscribes—an 
Israelite, a Jewess!” 

And Leopold, overv helmed with shame and con- 
trition (for he loved Rachel better than he did the 
princess whom his rank forced him to wed), could 
not deny the accusation. 

Consternation seized upon all present, and the em- 
peror reluctantly commanded the Lord Provost to 
arrest Leopold and deprive him of the insignia of 





rank. It was a gloomy termination to the banquet. 





Rachel was conveyed to prison, and in her dungeon 
the Princess Eudosia came to visit her. She told 
Rachel that a council had been ordered to try both 
her and Leopold, and that her lips alone could save 
him from a terrible death. She grovelled at the feet 
of the despised Jewess, offered to renounce ail claim 
to Leopold’s hand, do anything to 8ave his life. The 
jealous fury which had urged Rachel to destroy her 
lover to save him from another’s arms waa !ast abat- 
ing, and her old gentleness returning in its place. 
She assured the princess that Leopold should be 
saved, and sent her away rejoicing. But to save him 
she knew she mast destroy herself. Yet her resolve 
was taken, and no selfish fears could shake it now. 

When led befvre the council, which was composed 
of the Cardinals De Brogni (who acted as president), 
De St. Mare, St. Etienne, Robert Hallem, Pierre 
D’Ailly, and Zarbarelli of Florence, she recanted her 
charge against the prince. 

* Urged by an all-presumptuous passion,” she said, 
** T dared to cast the eyes of love on this most noble 
prince; and, madly wrought by disappointed hopes, 
most impiously dared, in foul revenge, to plot against 
bis life. He ever shrunk from me—he never wronged 
me—mine is the crime—mine be the punishment— 
let my death make atonement tor my malice.” 

Tuese words made L. opold love her more than 
ever, and bitter auguish wrung his soul to think he 
could not save her from the doom she had brought 
upon herself. His exoneraiion was considered com- 
plete, and he was set at liberty, and his sword re- 
stored to him. He bowed to his judges and with- 
drew, casting a lingering, longing look at Rachel as 
he went. Having done justice, as they thought, to 
the innocent, one duty now remained to yield the 
meed to guilt; and it was donein the true spirit of 
that age. Cardinal Brogni pronounced the doom, 

“‘ Wretched infidel!’ he said, ** child of an accursed 
and misbelieving race—for that you have dared, with 
devilish malice, darkly to compass against a Chris- 
tian’s lite—a prince, the next tothe imperial throne— 
your doom is, plunged within the raging caldron, 
in boiling oil, to yield up life in torture.” 

And then, after hearing her horrible doom, Rachel 
was carried back to her dungeon. 

Eleazar presented himself before the Cardinal De 
Brogni to plead for his daughter’s life, and that stern 
prelate urged by a touch of pity, promised to spare 
her on condition that she renounced her faith and 
became a Christian; a condition that Eleazar tiercely 
repelled. Passion shook his aged limbs, and fire 
gleamed from his sunken eyes, as he turned upon the 
haughty cardinal. 

‘*] will wring your heart as mine is wrung!” he 
cried. ‘1 am not the only one from whom the flame 
has snatched all that they held most dear. When 
Ladislaus, king of the barbarous Neapolitans, first 
entered Rome, your palace was delivered to his spoil- 
ers—they came with fire and sword! You were not 
then a minister of Heaven, but layman like myself, 
Your wife fell victim to their violence—your daugh- 
ter, your sole child, an infant then, it was said, died 
in her arms.” 

The cardinal was deeply moved by these words. 

* Recall not back the memory of those days,” he 
said, ‘‘ when I lost all on earth!” 

** You are mistaken, priest, ay, you did not lose 
all. The Jews, banished by you from Rome, yes, 
the poor Jews your law had persecuted, wandering 
and in disguise, were there that night. They were 
the firgt to brave the flame and save your halls from 
plunder—one of them seized your child—she did not 
die—he bore her living sufely in his arms!’’ 

‘* Tell me his name?” cried the cardinal, eagerly. 

The Jew laughed triumphantly. 

“That is my secret—why should I reveal it?’ he 
answered. 

In vain did the cardinal supplicate, implore and 
threaten. Eleazar remained obdurate, and though 
De Brogni summoned his. guards, and threatened 
him with death beside his daughter, still Eleazar 
would not disclose the secret, and De Brogni ordered 
him to be kept in strict custody. 

The day of execation came. In the centre of the 
square was a platform covered with black cloth, sup- 
porting a burning furnace, on which was a large 
brazen caldron. The popalace were crowded to- 
gether in the square, gazing in awe upon this terrible 
engine of death. 

The dread procession began to file into the square. 
First came the guards and their officers; then a score 
of temale black penitents; then Rachel, dressed in a 
flowing white robe, with her long hair loose, and 
barefooted. The penitents sang the Miserere as they 
advanced. The cardinals followed with their pages, 
and in De Brogni’s suite was Eleazar. The cardinal 
had sworn that he should die if he did not reveal 
the secret. Rachel ascended the scaffold, and was 
surrounded by the Familiars of the Inquisition. 
Eleazar was about to follow her when De Brogni re- 
strained him. 

** Hold, Eleazar!” he exclaimed; ‘‘ there is scarce 
@ moment between you and eternity; disclose the 
truth then; it may ease your heart. The child the 
Jew snatched from the flames? My daughter—does 
she live?” 

** She does.” 

De Brogni uttered an exclamatiou of joy. 

** Where is she now?”’ 

Eleazar looked earnestly at Rachel, who was kneel- 
ing in prayer upon the scaffuld, and his aged eyes 
grew misty. He turned to Brogni. 

‘In Christianly revenge you wonld destroy my 
child,” he said; ‘‘ now inark a Jew’s revenge; | will 
save yours, as I beture have saved her—place her be- 
fore you—give her to your arms.” 


‘‘ Where? where?” cried the cardinal, breathlessly. 
Eleazar pointed to the scaffold. 

* There, priest!” 

“The Jewess!” be exclaimed, aghast. 

** Rachel is your daughter—I have the proofs—the 
jewels she wore in infancy,” answered Eleazar. 
Rachel was saved! De Brogni himself led her 
from the scaffold, and the populace dispersed, very 
much dissatisfied at being cheated of their promised 
show, 

Rachel was acknowledged as De Brogni’s dangh- 
ter, and, having abjured the Jewish faith (love being 
a stronger motive than the fear of death), became 
the bride of Prince Leopold. 
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RUSSIAN CROWN DIAMONDS. 


The crown treasury of the czar at Moscow contains 
many precious stones. The two most. considerable 
are diamonds, one the size of a pigeon’s egg rose-cut. 
The Rassians have given it the nameof Orloff. Tne 
other has the form of an irregular prism, and is of 
the eize and almost the length of a little finger; it 
bears the name of the Shah, and formerly belonged 
to the Suphis, and was one of the two enormous dia- 

ds which or ted the throne of Nadir Shah, 
which were designated by the Persians by the names 
of “* Sun of the Sca,” and ‘“‘ Moon of the Mountains.” 
When Nadir was assassinated, his treasures were pil- 
laged, and precious stones divided: among a few sol- 
diers, who carefully concealed them. An Armenian 
named Shafras resided at that period at Bassura with 
his two brothers. One day an Aftghan came to him, 
and offered for sale the large diamond, the ‘“* Moon of 
the Mountains,” as well as an emerald, a ruby of 
fabulous size, a sapphire of the finest water, called 
by the Persians the ‘‘ Eye of Allah,” and a number 
of other stones, for the whole of which he asked such 
@ moderate sum that Shafras suspected/that they had 
not been come honestly by, and told him to call again, 
as he had not the money in the house. The Affzhan, 
fearing Shafras was going to act with treachery to- 
wards him, left the place and could not again be 
found, although the three brothers made every 
search for him. Some years afterwards the elder 
brother met the man at Bagdad, who told him that 
he had just sold all his precious stones for 65 000 pias- 
tres and a pair of valuable horses. Shafras had the 
residence of the purchaser, who wasa Jew, pointed 
out to him, and he went to bim and « ffered bim dou- 
ble the price he had given for them, but was refused, 
The three brothers then agreed to murder the Jew 
and rob him of his purchase, which they did, and 
on the following day poisoned the Affgban, and threw 
both the bodies into the river. A dispute soon after 
arose between the brothers as to the division of the 
spoil, which terminated in Shafras getting rid of his 
two brothers by poison, after which he fled to Con- 
stantinople, and thence to Holland, where he made 
known the riches be possessed, and offered them for 
sale to the different courts of Earope. Catherine II, 
proposed to buy the “‘ Moon of the Mountains” only. 
Shafras was requested to come to Russia, and he was 
introduced tothe court jeweller. The terms demand- 
ed by Shafras were—letters of nobility, a life annuity 
of 10,000 roubles, and 500,000 roubles, payable by equal 
installments in ten years. Count Pannin, who was 
then minister, delayed the settlement as long as pos- 
sible, and in the meantime had the Armenian led 
into such extravagance that he fell into debt, and 
when the minister found that he had no means of 
paying what he owed, he abruptly broke off the ne- 
gotiation. Shafras, according to the laws of the 
country, could not leave until his debts should be 
paid, and the court jeweller prepared to take advan- 
tage of his embarrassments, and intended that the 
diamond should fa)! into his hands for a fourth of its 
value. Shafras, however, discovered the trap, and, 
disposing of some of the less valuable stones, paid 
his debts and disappeared. Agents were sent after 
him, but he escaped them. Ten years after, while at 
Astrachan, renewed offers were made to him, but he 
refused unless the bargain should be settled at 
Smyrna. Catherine accepted, and became the pos- 
sessor of the diamond for letters of nobility, 600,000 
roubles, and 170,000 paper roubles. Shafras, nut be- 
ing able to return to his country, where he would 
have had to give an account of two homicides and 
two fratricides, fixed himself at Astrachan, where he 
married a countrywoman, and had seven daughters. 
One of his sons-in-law poisoned him to get his share 
of his property. The fortane he had acquired (trom 
ten to twelve millions) was divided, and soon spent 
by his successors, and several of his grandchildren 
are now living at Astrachan in abject misery. 








A GOOD MAN’S WISH. 


I freely confess to you that I would rather, when 
lam laid in the grave, some one in his manhood 
would stand over me and say, ‘‘ There lies one who 
was a real friend to me, and privately warned me of 
the dangers of the young; no one knew it, but he 
aided me in the time of need. lowe what I am to 
him.” Or, I would rather have some widow with 
choking utterance, telling her children, ‘* There is 
your friend and mine. He visited me in my afflic- 
tion, and found you, my son, an employer, and you, 
my daughter, a happy home in a virtuous family.” 
I say I would rather such persons should stand at my 
grave, than to have erected over itthe most beauti- 
ful sculptured monument of Parian or Italian mar- 
ble. The heart’s broken utterance of reflections of 
past kindness, and the tears of grateful memory shed 
upon the grave, are more valuable, in my estimation, 

























than the most costly cenotaph ever reared. 
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PRANK OHILDERS’S ARTFULNESS. 


IN a village on our eastern coast, which the resi- 
dents call a town, and where tradition says the place 
proper is far out at sea, and worse, right at the bot- 
tom of it, stands a queer old chymist’s shop, known 
as Baring’s,” the owner of which, I assure you, is 
held in no little repute for his cleverness and wealth. 
Still, he was not a rich man, for though he had re- 
ceived a large sum of money from the rich Mrs. 
Childers many years back for curing her of some 
malady, owing to his careless way of living, and the 
expenses attendant upon his daughter’s education, 
his life was a constant struggle to keep up appear- 
ances. But this was only known to himself; his 
credit was unlimited. So he stood at his door, look- 
ing out on the sea, thinking, perhaps, of the many 
ships the cruel winter curled up in its fury, and 
hurled to the bottom of the tossing element, unknown 
to tens of thousands of us. It might be so, for, not 
& month since, during a fearful storm, a veseel went 
down straight as an arrow to destruction the time a 
schooner, borne by a hurricane, sped by like light- 
ning, unable to throw outa rope. But it was notso, 
for he was simply a selfish and scheming man, look- 
ing out for a yacht, piloted by Frank Childers, who 
was about to run in, and put up for a few days at 
his house. 

And Kate Baring was home from a high-class 
German school, where she had been finishing her 
education, which in her case meant acquiring the 
beginnings of all conceivable branches of sci 
and as Bob, the assistant, expressed it, learning 
French and German to make a fool of herself in 
three languages instead of one. But Bob was reck- 
oned half a “ natural,’’ though in this case I am in- 
clined to think he was a full-sized Dr. Johnson, and 
a bit over. 

There was a nervous twitch at the corners of the 
old man’s mouth as he stood and looked out on the 
sea, for Frank was very rich, and had not seen Kate 
since she was quite a child, and now she was just 
bursting into the flower of womanhood, with a good 
figure, health and beauty for her petal and stamens. 

Having said what I have of the inner man of the 
chymist, I need only add respecting his exterior that 
he was a young-looking old man, constantly shining 
with oil towards his betters, and raspy to every one 
below him. And Kate—well, take a pretty wax fig- 
ure and dress it in silk, and place vanity and inac- 
tivity for everything that’s useful for its heart, and 
you have her model, providing you dash in the heap 
of selfishness that is always spread throughout peo- 
ple of no clearly-defined character. For my part I 
see no beauty in these doll faces—at least, not now. 
I prefer the comely plainness that swells into beauty 
as the knowledge of the good heart and the cultiva- 
ted mind expand before the beholder. 

Yes, it was all right; the little vessel, with its 
brass rudder and gayly-painted sides, was hoving in, 
and before half an hour the owner would be his 
guest. 

“(Is Fran—Mr. Childers handsome?” listlessly in- 
quired the young lady, suppressing a yawn. 

‘* No,” was the answer about to be snappishly giv- 
en; but he checked himeelf, and blandly rubbed his 
hands and said, ‘‘ Not exactly handsome, my dear— 
what the ladies call manly.” 

“ T see—lambering and rough.” 

“And rich.” 

O yes, rich—she remembered. Well, if he should 
be like a ploughman, his great boots would be plated 
with gold. 

“You wont mind me, Frank,” remarked Baring, 
after welcoming the young man. ‘I must see to a 
few prescriptions when I have introdaced you to 
Kate, who, by the way, I don’t know whether is 
within or not.” 

**O papa, look! such a beautiful bouquet of flowers! 
See! from good Mrs. Brettal’s garden. The silly wo- 
man’s sent me them for just visiting her sick boy.” 

This, said by a showy, pretty, fashionable-looking 
girl of ninetven, appearing before us quite by acci- 
dent, is no bad introduction, particularly when one 
is impressionable, and innocent of the fact that the 
whole is a little scene arranged for our ensnarement. 
And Frank was thirty-three, somew hat satiated with 
the pleasures of London life, and possessed of a pro- 
fessional practice sufficient for a comfortable exist- 
ence. 

He had been for some hours in the house of his ac- 
quaintance, when, in answer toa summons given to 
the old servant, a well-formed girl entered the 
drawing-room, of about the middle height, with lus- 
trous eyes, that seemed to rise and look into the very 
depths of your soul, and then sink back to their own 
modest recesses, and await, with the self-possession 
of a cultivated nature, the returning of a prospect 
for the moment dispelled. Her hair was very beau- 
tiful, and with clear complexion, white teeth, and a 
plain dress, that showed the faultless outline of her 
form, she appeared to be a very lovely creature, al- 
though her features had not the regularity of Kate 
Baring’s. 

Frank rose and bowed, and she returned his salute, 
and then looked, he thought, frightened at the te- 
merity of her act. 

** You needn’t trouble,” remarked Mr. Baring, off- 
handedly, ** about Mary; she’s a sort of relation, and 
helps in the lighter duties of the household.” 

She was the daughter of his first wife, whose for- 
tune he had speculated with and lost. 

Frank laughingly observed that it was customary 
for him to rise when a lady entered where he hap- 
pened to be, and then he turned over some speci- 











mens of seaweed and other marine objects Kate had 
handed him. 

As Mary left the room he thought she bestowed a 
rapid glance of thanks towards him, and notwith- 
standing that he chatted away freely enough, be un- 
consciously pondered over her name; bow it was 
Mary of Byron, of Burns, and one of still higher 
honor, and the subject of so many verses. In his 
cool way he soon showed the woman by his side his 
power over the things of which she only knew the 
words; and whenever she used foreign phrases to 
glamor his understanding, he carefally repeated her 
sentences with better pronunciation and application. 

Bat she was very pretty, and when arm-in-arm 
with him on the “ drive,” she attracted the admira- 
tion of the loungers, he began to get up a senzation, 
and to fancy he liked her well enough to make her 
his wife. 

Bob, the assistant, had caught his fancy, and the 
curious being was nearly thrown into suspicions and 
misgivings that he must have walked in his sleep, 
and imbibed copiously of the ‘ draughts” and eaten 
of the leeches, for his master and mistress called him 
Robert, and smiled upon him, and endangered his 
digestion by supplies unlimited of meat and beer. 

‘“*Ask Mr. Baring if he can spare you for asail with 
me this morning, Robert,” said Frank, puffing away 
at his cigar, and wondering if the man had ever felt 
the sensation of iced champagne and seltzer on a 
very hot day. ‘ 

** Don’t ask such a thing,” quickly put in Mr. Bar- 
ing, looking at the amazed man; ‘ofcourse. It will 
do you g 

Bob glanced from one to the other, and Frank 
clapped his hat on his head and a cigar in his mouth 
and dragged him off, and “‘ yacheted” and ‘‘cham- 
pagned ” him before he recovered presence of mind 
to offer a word in expostulation. 

“Empty the tankard fair,” shouted the good- 
hearted fellow, hilariously, as he saw the unmixed 
look of wonder on the man’s face during the time he 
enjoyed the delicious compound. ‘* Now,” he added, 
laughingly, when the measure was put down empty 
and they were tacking ‘‘ whatever’s in your mind 
that you hold a foreign cigar as if it was a yard of 
clay?” 

“To think how he’s cursing,” was the unexpected 
answer. 

“* What?” cried Frank, in amazement. 

“‘It don’t matter to me, sir; but— 

“Sir, yourascal! Call me anything but Frank, or 
nothing, during this day’s pleasure, and I’il steer 
for the rocks the man on the pier showed me in bis 
model yesterday, and put an end to the ducks and 
lamb, and everything the hotel has furnished us 
with.” 

‘0, it was a day’s pleasure now; and ducks and 
lambs. Well, never mind if he did wake up to fiod 
Baring grumbling at him, it was very pleasant while 
it lasted ; and as there was plenty of soda-water on 
board he would share in another bottle. 

“ Now then, fire away, and don’t stare any more, 
for to speak the truth it’s a treat to me to see you 
enjoy yourself; and the next time you come out you 
can rig out as a regular swell salt, if you’re not too 
proud to keep the not» I’ve placed in your pocket.” 

Frank had spoken, and the rudder requiring his 
attention, the assistant seized the opportunity to 
transact some little business in connection with his 
right eye and coat-cuffs. 

“ Now,” said Frank, after a pause, “ what’s the 
chit-chat?” 

“That,” remarked the man, slowly and sorrow- 
fally, looking kindly upon the only face that had 
smiled him toa happy day and a spare pound for 
thirty hard years, ‘‘ you’re engaged to be married to 
Miss Baring.” 

For an instant the other appeared disturbed, and 
then he lazily watched the smoke-wreath in front of 
him, and said: 

‘Of course; a man can’t walk about with a young 
lady without comments being made upon it.” 

“ But Miss Baring says so berself,’”’ persisted Bob, 
almost pettishly. 

“Then it’s all the more up with me,” laughed 
Frank; “ for you know whata woman is when she 
takes matrimony into her head.” 

* You get up early in the morning, and think about 
it,’ observed Bob, sententiously. 

“And do the people call me a good paymaster?”’ 

“Very. Some of the older ones say that you’re not 
naturally careless, but ignorant of the value of mon- 
ey, and possessed of too much of it.” 

‘“*Which is considerate of them. However, I’m 
glad they entertain such an opinion, as it’s wide of 
the trath, the fact being— But hand out the lamb. 
Thank you! You'll finda leg for yourself—this is 
my one. I brought so much money here with me, 
and I intend to spend it.” 

In the course of the afternoon Frank could not 
help noticing how Bob never alluded to either Kate 
or her father, but spoke of Mary, in his honest way, 
with an amount of admiration that strangely ap- 
pealed to him. It was to her, he found, the flowers 
were sent; so he leant over the side of the boat, and 
thought, as all of us think at times, that though 
there are not very many things in life worth the wak- 
ing for, there are yet manifold ones well to look into. 

** She a sort of relation, isn’t she?” asked Frank. 

Bob indignantly put him right. 

‘And never a meal with them,”” muttered the lis- 
tener, bitterly. 

** Nor should I have had,” said Bob, “ but for your 
visit.” 

* Would you like a smart scud?” asked Frank, 
suddenly, reclining at full length at the head of the 





boat. “The breeze is stiff now, and we can have 
half an hour’s mad run.” 

As Bob had no objection, the sails were shifted, and 
the little vessel lay on her side till the water rippled 
over her, and for the first time in his life the assist- 
ant realized the wild excitement and pleasure of a 
run before the wind. 

**Could you stop her qnickly,” he asked, “if you 
wanted to?” 

“No; if rocks were a mile before us we should be 
dashed to pieces before we could alter our course. 
By the way,” he said to Bub, when they were quiet- 
ly “* putting in,” ‘‘ you’re celebrated as an account- 
ant, are you not?” 

** Well, yes; I think I may say I’m pretty good at 
figures.” 

“All right; I may ask your services before long.” 

Frank acted upon Bob’s advice, and rose early the 
next morning, and stole out and took a stroll along 
the sands, to eee Mary walking and chatting with 
some children. 

He moved towards her, and, making some remark 
concerning the morning, led her gradually into a 
chat touching the scenery around them. 

Many mornings they met, till the poor girl owned 
to herself that which no woman with a true man’s 
love will revoal, even to a sister—that she loved 
where love was not reciprocated. 

“Yet why had he acted so?” she asked herself, 
brokenly; time after time. ‘‘He had crossed her 
life; met her with consideration when every one’s 
hand appeared against ber, and won her affection to 
cast itaway. True, he had not spoken; but they 
had been the same to her—the speech, in his glance, 
and the pressure of his hand. Yes, it was very cru- 
el of him!” so she sat and wept. 

‘Come, Mary, none of this moping, or you'll have 
to pack. It’s quite enough to have to keep you with- 
out your going on like this, just at a time, too, when 
we want the house to look its liveliest.” 

It was her stepfather who spoke, and she must 
obey. Yet it was pleasant to think that her early 
training could not be taken from her; her knowledge 
ehe had kept in good practice, and when the stran- 
ger was gone she would look out for a situation asa 
governess, and leave them, and forget him. She was 
80 agitated that she felt she must go out; so she took 
a walk along the beach, and noticed people straining 
their eyes through their glasses, and when she asked 
of one lady, who was coolly gazing, like one at a 
farce on a stage, rather than on a struggling life, she 
learnt that a man was bathing far out in the water, 
and that either he was seized with cramp, or else his 
clothes had got entangled about him, filled with wa- 
ter, dragging him to his death. Presently, the peo- 
ple huddled together, and there arose a cry that the 
man was sinking. 

“Come away,” said Kate, sharply to Mary, who 
was by the water’s edge, looking at what appeared a 
small spot, now below a wave, and then fiercely fight- 
ing on the top of another. 

Whoever he was, he uttered no cry, nor made any 
signal for help, nor did there chance to be a boat at 
hand. Those waters had no fear for her, she was a 
child when she learnt to breast tham, and though 
she had never swam far out of her depth, she knew 
she could reach as far; so neither thinking nor paus- 
ing an instant she was in the water, with men and 
women shouting to her to “ come back.” 

At last, when within a yard or two of the drown- 
ing man, she saw him, by some sudden effort, disen- 
tangle himself, and then she remembered no more 
till she opened her eyes upon the sands, to find Frank 
bending over her with a curiously blended look of 
love and sympathy. She blushed as recollection 
came to her; and he Jeft her, nor sought her for some 
days. 

One evening, when Mr. Baring had been making 
professions of friendship, the young man thanked 
him, and said whenever he wanted help he would 
give him the first opportunity of rendering it. 

“Which, with your riches,” said the other, “is 
not likely to be soon.” 

Well, no,” was the rejoinder; ‘though from my 
expensive way of living and some heavy losses I have 
suffered of late, I am afraid I am far from rich. How- 
ever, well thought of; I’ll get Robert to look through 
my accounts, so that I may know howI stand with 
the world.” 

‘* You can have no one better,” said Baring, scarce- 
ly able to conceal his satisfaction. 

Great was Bob’s amazement when called to per- 
form this service, and though he was an expert at 
figures, and one would have thought able to have 
done anything he liked with them, after allowing for 
paying off Frank’s liabilities, he couldn’t show any 
balance, save afew hundred pounds, which result 
was not very bright matrimonially, seeing the gen- 
tleman had previously determined to give up his 
profession, and settle down quietly with his friends. 

**There must bo some mistake,” cried the bewil- 
dered Baring. 

But according to Bob’s figures there was not, for 
if, as he argued, a man lost a thousand pounds over 
one race it stood to reason it required a very large 
fortune to stand the racket of fifty. 

** Well,” remarked Frank, “although I can’t un- 
derstand why I haven’t at least five thousand, it’s no 
use sighing over bad fortune. The best thing to be 
done is for me to sell the yacht, and settle down and 
see if I can help you here.” 

But Mr. Baring’s time became engaged, and, in 
fact, he had to run over to the next town on a little 
matter of business, and so forth. And, really, Kate 
might as well go with him; it would do her good, 
after the shock she had experienced in seeing other 





people risk their lives as if life were a thing to be re- 
newed at an hour’s notice. 

* O, then, he would get the pony out at once.” 

No, Mr. Childers had better not, he thought. They 
should not be long gone; and the pony had not been 
strong for some time. 

But they were long. When they returned a gen- 
tleman’s voice was heard bidding them good-night 
at the door. Onentering the room they were full of 
that witty gentleman, Captain Rowe of the Blues, 
who attended prize fights, and carried his money in 
his boots. And this night, when Frank requested 
Kate to play to him, she said she was tired, and called 
for Mary, and said she would oblige him in her place. 
Bat Frank was not to be put off. He said he was 
either ready to marry her at once, and do the best 
he could, or to give her up; he would neither trifie 
nor be trifled with. 

How his heart beat as he thought of the happiness 
he might have secured. 

Marry! Mr. Baring was astounded and his daugh- 
ter hysterical. Marry! Did he think either he or 
Miss Kate bad beon scheming for him? And as for 
marriage, he was sure, as far as he was concerned, 
he had never thought of such a possibility in connec- 
tion with his daughter to Mr. Childers. And Kate 
—she assured her father she was totally and unpleas- 
antly taken by surprise. Then be was free to leave 
and do what he liked? To be sure. 

And how her eyes opened to their widest in her ns- 
tonishment; and the next morning, too, how she 
spread the news among her acquaintances that Mr. 
Childers had proposed to her and been refused, in 
the face of her having so short a time previously giv- 
en out that he was to marry ner. 

Still, Frank said no word, thoagh the reports 
reached his hearing, as, indeed, they were intended; 
aud Mary was asked regularly to the drawing-room 
to play to him. 

What was said one evening need not be chronicled, 
other than that Mary was only too happy and grati- 
fied to throw herself into the arms she loved the mo- 
ment they yearned for her. More; in the fullness of 
her heart she ran out, and returned with a little store 
she had hvarded out of her fortune, and with many 
blushes and much importance, as attached to so mag- 
nificent a sum—quite twenty pounds—handed it to 
Frank to help him. And the sly fellow took the 
money, and gravely gave her a receipt, roguishly 
adding that it would be a pity if that raecal Bob had 
made any mistake so as to render the sum useless, 

Poor Mary! Howshe hung her head. She had 
been caught. Never mind. He knew she had not 
been influenced by his wealth. And she loved him. 
And, perhaps after all, even love was better with 
comfurt than without it; and as she looked at her 
faded dress she determined to trouble her little head 
no more about the matter as to whether he were rich 
or not. Though he was very artfal! Only to think! 
But, what with ladies, false curls, and pads, and 
paint, she could not blame him. 

She was in such a state of agitation that when Mr. 
and Miss Baring entered the room she felt quite cer- 
tain something of the true state of affairs must be 
seen in her looks. 

And, to make matters worse, that ‘* natural,” Bob, 
entered, red as a schoolboy who has made the sum 
of nineteen pounds, nineteen shillings, and eleven- 
pence three farthings, multiplied by nineteen, trebly 
more than twenty times twenty pounds, to mumble 
out that he had made a great mistake, he was glad 
to say, in Mr. Childers’s monetary account, which 
showed a clear balance of several thousand pounds. 

“It makes not the slightest difference,” remarked 
Frank, quietly. 

“No,” added Baring. 

“Not at all,” responded Kate, sweetly, moving to- 
wards the music-stool. 

“* When I am married, Robert,” said Frank, coolly, 
handing him a little packet, “* give these notes to my 
wife for her generosity. Among them you’ll find one 
for yourself—the largest—to set you up in business.” 

‘Kind Frank!’ cried Miss Baring, quite affected, 
and so far forgetting conventionality as to suddenly 
throw her arms around his neck. 

He put her gently from him, and bade her think of 
the captain and the prize fights, and the heaps of 
money in his boots, and told her he was engaged to 
Mary, whom he married; and I assure you, for the 
second time in this little history, they were, as life 
goes, a very happy pair. 





YANKEE STRATAGEM, 


During the Revolutionary war, two brothers from 
one of the eastern ports were commanders of priva- 
teers; they cruised together, and were eminently 
successful, doing great damage to the enemy, and 
making money for themselves. One evening, being in 
the latitude of the shoals of Nantucket, but many 
miles to the eastward of them, they espicd a large 
British vessel having the appearance of a merchant- 
man, and made towards her; but to their astonish- 
ment, found her to be a frigate in disguise. A high 
breeze prevailing, they hauled off in different direc- 
tions. One only could be pursued, and the frigate 
gained rapidly on him. Finding he could not run 
away, the commander had recourse to a stratagem. 
On a sudden be hauled in sail, and all hands were 
employed with setting poles, as if shoving his vessel 
off a bank. The people on board the frigate, amazed 
at the supposed danger they had run, and to save 
themselves from being grounded, immediately clawed 
off, and left the more knowing Yankee to make him- 
self scarce, who 800n as night rendere1 it prudent for 
him, hoisted sail in a sea two hundred fathoms deep. 
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THE GLENMUTOBKIN RAILWAY. 


I was confoundedly hard up. My patrimony, 
never of the largest, had been for the last year on the 
decrease—a herald would have emblazoned it, 
“Argent, @ money-bag improper, in detriment—” 
and though the attenuating process was not exces- 
sively rapid, it was, nevertheless, proceeding at a 
steady ratio. As for the ordinary means and appli- 
ances by which men contrive to recruit their ex- 
hausted exchequers, 1 knew none of them. Work I 
abhorred with a detestation worthy of a scion of 
nobility; and, I believe, you could just as soon have 
persuaded the lineal representative of the Howards 
or Percys to exhibit himself in the character of a 
mountebank, as have got me to trust my person on 
the pinnacle of a three-legged stool. The rule of 
three is all very well for base mechanical souls; but 
I flatter myself I have an intellect too large to be 
limited to a ledger. 

“Augustus,” said my poor mother, to me, while 
stroking my hyacinthine tresses, one fine morning, 
in the very dawn and budding-time of my existence, 
“Augustus, my dear boy, whatever you do, never 
forget that you are a gentleman.” The maternal 
maxim sunk deeply into my heart, and I never fora 
moment have forgotten it. 

Notwithstanding this aristocratic resolution, the 
great practical question, ‘‘ How am I to live?” be- 
gan to thrust itself unpleasantly beforeme. Iam 
one of that unfortunate class who have neither 
uncles or aunts. For me, no yellow liverless individ- 
ual, with characteristic bamboo and pigtail--emblems 
of half a million—returned to his native shores from 
Ceylon or remote Penang. For me, no venerable 
spinster hoarded in the Trongate, permitting herself 
few luxuries during a long-protracted life, save a lass 
and a lanthorn, a parrot, and the invariable baud- 
rons of antiquity. No such luck wae mine. Had all 
Glasgow perished by some vast epidemic, I should 
not have found myself one farthing the richer. 

It is a great consolation amidst all the evils of life, 
to know that, however bad your circumstances may 
be, there is always somebody else in nearly the same 
predicament. 
M’Corkindale, was equally hard up with myeelf, and, 
if possible, more averse to exertion. Bob was essen- 
tially a speculative man—that is, in a philosophical 
sense. He had once got hold of a stray volume of 
Adam Smith, and muddled his brains for a whole 
week over the intricacies of the Wealth of Nations. 
The result was a crude farrago of notions regarding 
the true nature of money, the soundness of currency, 
and relative value of capital, with which he nightly 
favored an admiring audience at ‘‘The Crow;” for 
Bob was by no meaus—in the literal acceptation of 
the word—a dry philosopher. On the contrary, he 
perfectly appreciated the merits of each distinct dis- 
tillery; and was understood to be the compiler of a 
statistical work, entitled, “A Tour through the 
Alcoholic Districts of Scotland.” It had very early 
occurred to me, who knew as much of political 
economy as of the bagpipes, that a gentleman so well 
versed in the art of accumulating national wealth, 
must have some remote ideas of applying his princi- 
ples profitably on a smaller scale. Accordingly, I 
gave M‘Corkiodate an unlimited invitation to my 
lodgings; and like a good hearty fellow as he was, he 
availed himself every evening of the license; for [ 
had laid in a fourteen-gallen cask of Oban whiskey, 
and the quality of the malt was undeniable. 

These were the first glorious days of general specu- 
lation. Railroads were emerging from the hands of 
the greater into the fingers of the leseer capitalists. 
Two successful harvests had given a fearful stimulus 
to the national energy; and it appeared perfectly 
certain that all the populous towns would be united, 
and the rich agricultural districts intersected, by the 
magical bands of iron. The cclumne of the news- 
papers teemed every week with the parturition of 
novel schemes; and the shares were no sooner an- 
nounced than they were rapidly subscribed for. But 
what is the use of my saying anything more about 
the history of that year? Every one of us remembers 
it perfectly well. It was a capital year on the whole, 
and put money into many a pocket. 

About that time Bob and I commenced operations. 
Our available capital, or negotiable bullion, in the 
language of my friend, amounted to about three hun- 
dred pounds, which we set aside as a joint fund for 
speculation. Bob, ina series of learned discourses, 
had convinced me that it was not only folly, buta 
positive sin, to leave this sum lying in the bank at a 
pitifal rate of interest, and otherwise unemployed, 
whilst every one else in the kingdom was having a 
pluck at the public pigeon. Somehow or other, we 
were unlucky in our first attempts. Speculators are 
like wasps; for when they have once got hold of a 
ripening and peach-like project, they keep it rigidly 
for their own swarm, and repel the approach of in- 
terlopers. Notwithstanding all our efforts, and very 
ingenious ones they were, we never, in a single in- 
stance, succeeded. in procuring an allocation of 
original shares; and though we did now and then 
make a hit by purchase, we more frequently bought 
at a premium, and parted with our scrip at a dis- 
count. At the end of six months, we were not 
twenty pounds richer than before. 

“This will never do,” said Bob, as he sat one 
evening in my rooms compounding his second tum- 
bler. ‘‘I thought we were living in an enlightened 
age; but I find I was mistaken. That brutal spirit 
of monopoly is still abroad and uncurbed. The 
principles of free-trade are utterly forgotten, or mis- 
understood. Else how comes it that David Spreul 
received but yesterday an allocation of two hundred 
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shares in the Westermidden Junction; whilst your 
application and mine, for a thousand each, were 
overlooked? Is this a state of things to be tolerated? 
Why should he, with his fifty thousand pounds, re- 
ceive a slapping premium, whilst our three hundred 
of available capital remains unrepresented? The 
fact is monstrous, and demands the immediate and 
serious interference of the legislature.” 

“It is a burning shame,” said I, fully alive to the 
manifold advantages of a premium. 

“Vl tell you what, Dunshunner,” rejoined 
M’Corkindale, ‘it’s no use going on in this way. We 
haven’t shown half pluck enough. These fellows 
consider us as snobs, because we don’t take the bull 
by the horus. Now’s the time for a bold stroke. The 
public are quite ready to subscribe for anything— 
and we’ll start a railway for ourselves.” 

“Start a railway with three hundred pounds of 
capital !’? 

** Pshaw, man! you don’t know what you are talk- 
ing about—we’ve a great deal more capital than 
that. Have I not told you seventy times over, that 
everything a man has—his coat, his hat, the tum- 
blers he drinks from, nay, his very corporeal exist- 
ence—is absolate marketable capital? Whatdo you 
call that fourteen-gallon cask, I should like to 
know?” 

‘A compound of hoops and staves, containing 
about a quart and a half of spirits—you have 
effectually accounted for the rest.’’ 

** Then it has gone to the fund of profit and loss, 
that’s all. Never let me hear you sport those old 
theories again. Capital is indestructible, as I am 
ready to prove to you any day, in halfan hour. But 
let us sit down seriously to business. We are rich 
enough to pay for the advertisements, and that is all 
we need care for in the mean time. The public 
is sure to step in, and bear us out handsomely with 
the rest.” 

‘**But where in the face of the habitable globe 
shall the railway be? England is out of the question, 
and I hardly know a spot in the Lowlands that is 
not occupied already.” 

““What do you say to a Spanish scheme—the 
Alcantara Union? Hang me if I know whether 
Alcabtara isin Spain or Portugal; but nobody else 
does, and the one is quite as good as the other. Or 
what would you think of the Palermo Railway, with 
a branch to the sulphur mines?—that would be pop- 
ular in the North—or the Pyrenees Direct? They 
would all go to a premium.” 

**] must confess I should prefer a line at home.” 

* Well, then, why not try the Highlands? There 
must be lots of traffic there in the shape of sheep, 
grouse, and Cockney tourists, not to mention salmon 
and other et-ceteras. Couldn’t we tip them a rail- 
way somewhere in the west?” r 

‘*There’s Glenmutchkin, for instance—” 

‘Capital, my dear fellow! Glorious! By Jove, 
first-rate!” shouted Bob, in an ecstasy of delight. 

**There’s a distillery there, you know, and a fishing- 
village at the foot—at least there used to bo six 
years ago, when I was living with the exciseman. 
There may be some bother about the population, 
though. The last laird shipped every mother’s son 
of the aboriginal Celts to America; but, after all, 
that’s not of much consequence. I see the whole 
thing! Unrivalled scenery—stupendous waterfalls 
—herds of black cattle—spot where Prince Charles 
Edward met Macgrugar of Glengrugar and his clan! 
We could not possibly have lighted on a more prom- 
ising place. Hand us over that sheet of paper, 
like a good fellow, anda pen. There is no time to be 
lost, and the sooner we get out the prospectus the 
better.” 

‘* But, Heaven bless you, Bob, there’s a great deal 
to be thought of first. Who are we to get for a 
Provisional Committee?” 

“That’s very true,” said Bob, musingly. ‘‘ We 
must treat them to some respectable names, that is, 
good sounding ones, I’m afraid there is little chance 
of our producing a peer to begin with?” 

‘* None whatever—unless we could invent one, and 
that’s hardly safe— Burke's Peerage has gone through 
too many editions. Couldn’t we try the Dormants?” 

“That would be rather dangerous in the teeth of 
the standing orders. But what do you say toa 
baronet? There’s Sir Polloxfen Tremens. He got 
himself served the other day to a Nova Scotia 
baronetcy, with just as much title as you or I have; 
and he has sported the riband, and dined out-on the 
strength of itever since. He'll join us at once, for 
he has not a sixpence to lose.” 

** Down with him, then,” and we headed the Pro- 
visional list with the pseudo Orange-tawny. 

* Now,” said Bub, “it’s quite Indispensable, as this 
is a Highland line, that we should put forward a 
chief or two. That has always a great effect upon 
the English, whoee feudal notions are rather of the 
mistiest, and principally derived from Waverley.” 

“Why not write yourself down as the Laird of 
M’Corkindale?” said I. ‘*I daresay you would not 
be negatived by a counter-claim.” 

“That would bardly do,” replied Bob, ‘‘as I in- 
tended to be secretary. After all, what’s the use of 
thinking about it? Here goes for an extempore 
chief;”? and the villain wrote down the name of 
Tavish M’Tavish of Invertavish. 

“TI gay, though,” said I, “we must have a real 
Highlander on the list. If we go on this way, it will 
become a justiciary matter.” 

** You’re devilish scrupulous, Gus,” said Bob, who, 
if left to himself, would have stuck in the names of 
the heathen gods aud goddesses, or borrowed his 
directors from the Ossianic chroniclos, rather than 





are we to find the men? I can think of no others 
likely to go the whole hog; can you?” 

“*T don’t know a single Celt in Glasgow except old 
M’Closkie, the drunken porter at the corner of 
Jamaica street.” 

**He’s the very man! I suppose, after the manner 
of his tribe, he will do anything for a pint of whiskey. 
But what shall we call him? Jamaica street, I fear, 
will hardly do for a designation.” 

**Call him The M’Closkie. It will be sonorous in 
the ears of the Saxon!” 

** Bravol” and another chief was added to the roll 
of the clans. 

“Now,” said Bob, “we must put you down. 
Recollect, all the management—thbat is, the alloca- 
tion—will be entrusted to you. Augustus—you have 
no middle name, I think? well, then, suppose we 
interpolate ‘Reginald;’ it has a smack of the Cru- 
sades. Augustaus Reginald Dunshunner, Esq. of— 
where, in the name of Munchausen!” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. I never had any land 
beyond the contents of a flower-pot. Stay, I 
rather think I have a superiority somewhere about 
Paisley.” 

« Just the thing,” cried Bob. _ “It's heritable 
property, and therefore titular. What's the denomi- 
nation?” 

**St. Mirrens.” 

‘‘ Beaatifal! Dunshunner of St. Mirrens, I give 
you joy! Had you discovered that a little sooner— 
and I wonder you did not think of it—we might both 
of us have had lots of allocations, ‘hese are not the 
times to conceal hereditary distinctions. But now 
comes the serious work. We must have one or two 
men of known wealth upon the list. The chaff is 
nothing without a decoy-bird. Now, can’t you help 
me with a name?” 

‘In that case,” said I, “the game is up, and the 
whole scheme exploded. I would as soon undertake 
to evoke the Ghost of Crosus.” 

* Dunshunner,” said Bob, very seriously, “to bea 
man of information, you are possessed of marvellous 
few resources. I am quite ashamed of you. Now 
listen tome. I have thought deeply upon this sub- 
ject, and am quite convinced that, with some little 
trouble, we may secure the cooperation of a most 
wealthy and influential body, one, too, that is gen- 
erally supposed to have stood alvof from all specula- 
tion of the kind, and whose name would be a tower 
of strength in the moneyed quarters. I allude,” con- 
tinued Bob, reaching across for the kettle, “to the 
great dissenting interest.” 

“The what?” cried I, aghast. 

“The great dissenting interest. You can’t have 
failed to observe the row they have lately been mak- 
ing about Sunday travelling and education. Old 
Sam Sawley, the coffin-maker, is their principal 
spokesman here; and wherever he goes the rest will 
follow, like a flock of sheep bounding after a patri- 
archal ram. I propose, therefore, to wait upon him 
to-morrow, and request his cooperation in a scheme 
which is not only to prove profitable, but to make 
head against the lax principles of the present age. 
Leave me alone to tickle him. I consider his name, 
and those of one or two others belonging to the 
same meeting-house, fellows with bank-stock, and 
all sorts of tin, as perfectly secure. These dissenters 
smell a premium from an almost incredible distance. 
We can fill up the rest of the committee with ciphers, 
and the whole thing is done.” 

* But the engineer, we must announce such an 
officer as a matter of course.” 

*‘ I never thought of that,” said Bob. ‘‘Couldn’t 
we hire a fellow from one of the steamboats?” 

‘*T fear that might get us into trouble. You know 
there are such things as gradients and sections to be 
prepared. But there’s Watty Solder, the gas-fitter, 
who failed the other day. He’s a sort of civil engineer 
by trade, and will jump at the proposal like a trout 
at the tail of a May fly.” 

“Agreed. Now, then, let’s fix the number of 
shares. This is our first experiment, and I think we 
ought to be moderate. ~No sound political economist 
is avaricious. Let us say twelve thousand, at twenty 
pounds a piece.” 

* So be it.” 

‘* Well, then, that’s arranged. I'll see Sawley and 
the rest to-morrow; settle with Solder, and then 
write out the prospectus. Yon look in upon mein 
the evening, and we'll revise it together. “Now, by 
your leave, let’s have in the Welsh rabbit and 
another tumbler to drink success and prosperity to 
the Glenmutchkin Railway.” 

I confess that, when I rose on the morrow, with a 
slight headache and a tongue indifferently parched, 
I recalled to memory, not without perturbation of 
conscience, and some internal quaims, the conversa- 
tion of the previous evening. I felt relieved, how- 
ever, after two spoonfuls of carbonate of soda, and a 
glance at. the newspaper, wherein I perceived the 
announcement of no less than four other schemes 
equally preposterous with our own. But, after all, 
what right had I to assume that the Glenmuatchkin 
project would prove an ultimate failure? I had not 
ascrap of statistical information that might entitle 
me to form such an opinion. At any rate, Parlia- 
ment, by substituting the Board of Trade as an 
initiating body of inquiry, had created a responsible 
tribunal, and freed us from the chance of obloquy. I 
saw before me a vision of six months’ steady gambling, 
at manifest advantage, in the shares, before a report 
could possibly be pronounced, or our proceedings be 
in any way overhauled. 

Of course I attended that evening punctually at 
my friend M’Corkindale’s. Bob was in high feather; 


which the railway was to be conducted, and his own 
nomination as a director, than he gave in his adhe- 
sion, and promised his unflinching support to the 
uttermost. The prospectus ran as follows: ; 


“DIRECT GLENMUTCHKIN RAILWAY. 
In 12,000 SHAREs or £20 EACH. DerosiT £1 PER SHARE. 
4 Provisional Committee. 
SIR POLLOXFEN TREMENSS, Bart. of Toddymains. 
TAVISH M'TAVISH of Invertavish. 
THE M'CLOSKIE. 
AUGUSTUS REGINALD DUNSHUNNER, Esq. of St. 
Mirrens. 
SAMUEL SAWLEY, Esq , Merchant. 
MHIC-MHAC-VICH-IN DUIBH. 
PHELIM O'FINLAN, Esq. of Castle-rook, Ireland. 
THE CAPTAIN of M'ALCOHOL. 
FACCOR for GLENTUMBLERS. 
JOHN JOB JOBSON, Esq., Manufacturer. 
EVAN M'CLAW of Glenscart and Inveryewky. 
JOSEPH HECKLES, Esq. 
MABBAKUK GRABBIE, 
Drumclog, 

Engineer—W ALTER SOLDER, Esq. 
Interim-Secretary—ROBERT M'CORKINDALE, Esq. 


Portioner in Ramoth- 


“The necessity of a direct line of railway com- 
munication through the fertile and populous district 
known as the Valley of Glenmutchkin, has been long 
felt and universally acknowledged. Independently 
of the surpassing grandeur of its mountain scenery, 
which shall immediately be referred to, and other 
considerations of even greater importance, Glen- 
mutchkin is known to the capitalist as the most 
important breeding station in the Highlands of 
Scotland, and indeed as the great emporium from 
which the southern markets are supplied. It has 
been calculated by a most eminent authority, that 
every acre in the strath is capable of rearing twenty 
head of cattle; and, as has been ascertained after a 
careful admeasurement, that there are not less than 
Two Hundred Thousand improvable acres imme- 
diately contiguous to the proposed line of Railway, it 
may confidently be assumed that the number of cattle 
to be conveyed along the line will amount to four 
millions annually, which, at the lowest estimate, 
would yield a revenue larger, in proportion to the 
capital subscribed, than that of any railway as yet 
completed within the United Kingdom. From this 
estimate the traflic in sheep and goats, with which 
the mountains are literally covered, has been care- 
tully excluded, it having been found quite impossible 
(from its extent) to compute the actual revenue to be 
drawn from that most important branch. It may, 
however, be roughly assumed as from seventeen to 
nineteen per cent upon the whole, after deduction of 
the working expenses. 

“The population of Glenmutchkin is extremely 
dense. Its situation on the west coast has afforded 
it the means of direct communication with America, 
of which for many years the inhabitants have ac- 
tively availed themselves. Indeed, the amount of 
exportation of live stock from this part of the High- 
lands to the Western continent, has more than once 
attracted the attention of Parliament. The manu- 
factures are large and comprehensive, and include 
the most famous distilleries in the world. The 
minerals are most abundant, and amongst these may 
be reckoned quartz, porphyry, felspar, malachite, 
manganese and basalt. 

“At the foot of the valley, and close to the sea, 
lies the important village known as the Clachan of 
Inverstarve. It is supposed by various eminent 
antiquaries to have been the capital of the Picts, and, 
amongst the busy inroads of commercial prosperity, 
it still retains some interesting traces of its former 
grandeur. There is a large fishing station here, to 
which vessels from every nation resort, and the 
demand for foreign produce is daily and steadily 
increasing. 

“As a sporting country Glenmutchkin is un- 
rivalled; but it is by the tourists that its beauties 
will most greedily be sought. These consist of every 
combination which plastic nature can afford, cliffs 
of unusual magnitude and grandeur, waterfalls only 
second to the sublime cascades of Norway, woods, of 
which the bark is a rewarkable valuable commodity. 
It need scarcely be added, to rouse the enthusiasm 
inseparable from this glorious glen, that here, in 
1745, Prince Charles Edward Siuart, then in the 
zenith of his hopes, was joined by the brave Sir 
Grugar M'Grugar at the bead of his devoted clan. 

“The Railway will be twelve miles long, aud can 
be completed within six months aiter the Act of 
Parliament is obtained. The gradients are easy, 
and the curves obtuse. There are no viaducts of 
any importance, and only four tunnels along the 
whole length of the line. The shortest of these does 
not exceed a mile and a half. 

** In conclusion, the projectors of this Railway beg 
to atate that they have determined, as a principle, to 
set their face against all Sunday travelling whatso- 
ever, and to oppose every bill which may hereafter be 
brought into Parliament, unless it shall contain a 
clause to that effect. It is also their intention to take 
up the cause of the poor and neglected Stoker, for 
whose accommodation, and social, moral, religious, 
and intellectual improvement, a large stock of evan- 
gelical tracts will speedily be required. Tenders of 
these, in quantities of not less than 12,000, may be 
sent in to the interim secretary. Siares wust be 
applied for within ten days from the present date. 

‘* By order of the Provisional Committee, 
* Rost. M’'CORKINDALE, Secretary.” 


“There!” said Bob, siz.x ping down the prospectus 
on the table, with as nuch triumph as if it had been 
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shall submit to be called a Datchman, 
touch abont the stoker will bring us in the subscrip- 
tions of the old ladies by the score.” 

“ Very masterly, indeed,” said I. 
deuce is Mhic-Mhac-vich-Induibh ?” 

“ A bona file chief, I assure you, though a little 
reduced; 1 picked him up upun the Broomielaw. 
His grandtather bad an islan! somewhere’ to the 
west of the Hebrides; But it is nut laid down in the 
maps.” 

“And the Captain of M’ Alcohol?” 

“A crack distilller.” 

“And the factor fur Glentumblers?” 

* His principal customer, But, bless you, my dear 
St. Mirrens! don’t bother yourself any more about 
the committee. They are as respectable a set—on 
paper at least—as you would wish to see of a sum- 
mer’s morning, and the beauty of it is that they will 
give us no wauner of trouble. Now about the allo- 
cation. Youand | must restrict ourselves toa couple 
of thousand sheresa piece. That’s ovly a third of 
the whole, but it wont do to be greedy.” 

‘* Bat, Bob, consider! Where on earth are we to 
find the money to pay up the deposits?” 

“Can you, the principal director of the Glen- 
mutchkin Railroad, ask me, the secretary, such a 
qaesiion? Don’t you know that any of the banks 
will give us tick to the amount ‘ of half the deposits.’ 
All that is settled already, and you can get your two 
thoasand pounds whenever you please merely for the 
signing of a bill. Sawley wust get a thousand ac- 
cording to sti; ulation—Jubson, Heckles, and Grab- 
bie, at least tive hundred apiece, and another five 
hundred, I should think, will exhaust the remaining 
means of the committee. So that, out of our whole 
stock, there remain just five thousand shares to be 
allocated to the speculative and evangelical public. 
My eyes! wort there be a scramble for them!” 

Next day our prospectus appeared in the news- 
papers. It was read, canvassed, and generally 
approved of. Daring the afternoon, I took an op- 
portunity of looking into the Tontine, and whilst 
under shelter of the Glasgow Herald, my ears were 
solaced with such ejaculations as the following: 

**Isay, Jimsy, hae ye seen this grand new pro- 
spectus for a railway tae Glenmutchkin?” 

“Ay—it look no that ill. The Hieland lairds are 
pitting their best fit furemost. Will ye apply for 
shares?” - : 

*T think I’ll tak’ twa hundred. Wha’s Sir Pollox- 
fen Tremens?’’ 

* He’ll be yin o’ the Ayrshire folk. 
horses at the Paisley races.” 

(** The devil he did!” thought I.) 

“ D’ye ken ony o’ the directors, Jimey?” 

**] ken Sawley fine. Ye may depend on’t, it’s a 
gude thing if he’s in’t, for he’s a howkin’ body.” 

‘* Then it’ssure to gac up. What prem. d’ye think 
it will bring?” 

“Twa pund a share, and maybe mair.” 

**Od, I'll apply for three hundred!” 

* Heaven bless you, my dear countrymen!’ thought 
I, as I sallied forth to refresh myself with a basin of 
soup, “‘do but maintain this liberal and patriotic 
feeling—this thirst for national improvement, inter- 
nal communication, and premiums—a short while 
longer, and [ know whose fortune will be made.” 

On the following morning my breakfast-table was 
covered with shoals of letters, from fellows whom I 
scarcely ever had spoken to—or who, to use a franker 
phraseology, had scarcely ever condescended to 
speak to me—entreating my influence as a director 
to obtain them shares in the new undertaking. I 
never bore malice in my life, so 1 chalked them down, 
without favoritism, for a certain proportion. Whilst 
engaged in this charitable work, the door flew open, 
and M’Corkindale, looking utterly haggard with ex- 
citement, rushed in. 

“You may buy an estate whenever you please, 
Dunsbunner,” cried he, “ the world’s gone perfectly 
mad! I have been to Blazes the broker, and he tells 
me that the whole amount of the stock has been sub- 
scribed for four times over already, and he has not 
yet got in the returns from Edinburgh and Liver- 
pool!” 

“Are they good names though, Bob—sure cards— 
none of your M’Ctoskies, and M’Alcohols?” 

“The first names in the city, I assure you, and 
most of them holders for investment. I wouldn’t 
take ten millions for their capital.” 

“Then the sooner we close the list the better.” 

“TI think so too. I suspect a rival company will 
be out before long. Blazes says the shares are sell- 
ing already conditionally on allotment, at seven-and- 
sixpence premium.” 

‘The deuce they are! I say, Bob, since we have 
the cards in our hands, would it not be wise to 
favor them with a few hundreds at any rate? A 
bird in the hand, you know, is worth two in the 
bush, eh?” 

* “I know no such maxim in political economy,” 
replied the secretary. “Are you mad, Daunshuuner? 
How are the shares ever to go up, if it gets wind 
that the directors are selling already? Our business 
just now, is to dull the line, not to bear it; and,if you 
will trast me, I shall show them such an operation 
on the ascending scale, as the Stock Exchange has 
not witnessed fur this long and many a day. Then, 
to-morrow, I shall advertise in the papers that the 
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of disappointed speculators, who 
with unwonted and unnecessary caution had been 
anxions to see their way a little before committing 
themselves to our splendid enterprise. In conse- 
quence, they rushed into the market, with intense 
anxiety tou make what terms they could at the earliest 
stage, and the seven-and-sixpence of premium was 
loubled in the of a fi 

The allocation passed over very peaceably. Saw- 
ley, Heckles, Jobson, Grabbie, and the Captain of 
M’Alcohol, besides myself, attended, and took part 
in the business. We were also threatened with the 
presence of the M’Cloekie and Vich-Indaibh; but 
M’Corkindale, entertaining some reasonable doubts 
as to the effect which their corporeal appearance 
might have upon the representative of the dissent- 
ing interest, had taken the precaution to get them 
snugiy housed in a tavern, where an unbounded 
supply of gratuitous Ferintosh deprived us of the 
benefit of their experience. We, however, allotted 
them twenty shares apiece. Sir Polloxfen Tremens 
sent a handsome, though rather illegible letter of 
apology, dated from an island in Lochlomond, where 
he was said to be detained on particular business. 

Mr. Sawley, who officiated as our chairman, was 
kind enough, before parting, to pass a very flatter- 
ing eulogium upon the excellence and candor of all 
the preliminary arrangements. It would now, he 
said, go forth to the public that this line was not, 
like some others he could mention, a mere bubble, 
emanating from the stank of privat: interest, but a 
solid, lasting superstructure, based upou the princi- 
ples of sound return for capital, and serious evangel- 
ical truth (hear, hear). The time was fast approach- 
ing, when the gravesione, with the words ‘ Hio 
oBuT” chiselled upon it, would be piaced at the 
head of ajl other lines which rejected the grand op- 
portunity of conveying education to the stoker. The 
stoker, in his (Mr. Sawley’s) opinion, had a right to 
ask the all-important question, ‘Am 1 not a man 
and a brother?” (Cheers.) Much had been said and 
written Jately about a work called Tracts for the 
Times. With the opinions contained in that publi- 
cation he was not conversant, as it was conducted by 
persons of another community from that to which 
he (Mr. Sawley) had the privilege to belong. But he 
hoped very soon, ander the auspices of the Glen- 
mutchkin Railway Company, to see a new periodical 
established, under the title of Tracts for the Trains. 
He never for a moment would relax his efforts to 
knock a nail into the coffin, which, he might say, 
was already made,Jand measured, and cloth-covered 
for the reception of all establishments; and with 
these sentiments, and the conviction that the shares 
must rise, could it be doubted that he would remain 
a fast friend to the interests of this company forever? 
(Much cheering.) 

After having delivered this address, Mr. Sawley 
affectionately squeezed the hands of his brother 
directors, and departed, leaving several of us much 
overcome. As, however, M’Corkindale had told me 
that every one of Sawley’s shares had been disposed 
of in the market the day before, I felt less compunc- 
tion at having refused to allow that excellent man an 
extra thousand beyond the amount he had applied 
for, notwithstanding his broadest hints, and even 
private entreaties. 

“Confound the greedy hypocrite!” said Bob; 
**does he think we shall let him Burke the line for 
nothing? No—no! let him go to the brokers and 
buy his shares back, if he thinks they are likely to 
rise. I'll be bound he has made a cool five hundred 
out of them already.”’ 

Oa the day which succeeded the allocation, the 
following entry appeared in the Glasgow share-lists. 
“Direct Glenmutchkin Railroad 153. 15s. 61. 15s. 
6d. 163. 153. 6d. 163. 163. 61. 163, 61. 163. 173, 183. 
183, 193.61. 21a, 21s, 21s, 223. 6d. 248. 25361. 27s. 
293. 293. 293. 61. 303. 3is. pm.” 

“They might go higher, and they ought to go 
higher,” said Bob, musingly; ‘* but there’s not much 
more stock to come and go upon, and these two 
share-sharks, Jobson and Grabbie, I know, will be 
in the market to-morrow. We must not let them 
have the whip-hand of us. I think upon the whole, 
Dunshunner, though it’s letting them go dog cheap, 
that we ought to sell half our shares at the present 
premium, whilst there is a certainty of getting it.” 

**Why not sell the whole? I’m sure I have no 
objections to part with every stiver of the scrip on 
such terms.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Bob, ‘‘ upon general principles 
you may be right; but then remember that we have 
a vested interest in the line.” 

‘© Vested interest be hanged !”” 

**That’s very well—at the same time it is no use 
to kill your salmon in a hurry. The bulls have done 
their work pretty well for us, and we ought to keep 
comething on hand for the bears; they are snufiing 
at it already. I could almost swear that some of 
those fellows who have sold to-day are working for a 
time-bargain.” 

We accordingly got rid of a couple of thousand 
shares, the proceeds of which not only enabled us to 
discharge the deposit loan, but left us a material 
surplus. Under these circumstances, a two-handed 
banquet was proposed and unanimously carried, the 
commencement of which I distinctly remember, but 
am rather dubious as tothe end. So many stories 
have lately been circulated to the prejudice of rail- 
way directors, that I think it my duty to state that 
this entertainment was scrupulously defrayed by 
ourselves, and mot carried to account, either of the 
preliminary survey, or the expenses of the provis- 











ional committee. 





Nothing effects so great a metamorphosis in the 
bearing of the outer man, as a sudden change of 
fortune. The anemone ot the garden differs scarcely 
more from its unpretending prototype of the woods, 
than Robert M’Corkindale, Esq., Secretary and 
Projector of the Glenmutchkin Railway, differed 
from Bob M’Corkindale, the seedy frequenter of 
‘* The Crow.” In the days of yore, men eyed the 
surtout—napless at the velvet collar, and preternat- 
urally white at the seams—which Bob vouchsafed 
to wear, with looks of dim suspicion, as if some faint 
reminiscence, similar to that which is said to recall 
the memory of a former state of existence, suggested 
to them a notion that the garment had once been 
their own. Indeed, his whole appearance was then 
wonderfully second-hand. Now he had cast his 
slough. A most undeniable Taglioni, with trim- 
mings just bordering upon frogs, gave dignity to his 
demeanor and twofold amplitade to his chest. The 
horn eyeglass was exchanged for one of purest gold, 
the dingy high-lows for well-waxed Wellingtons, 
the Paisley fogle for the fabric of the China loom. 
Moreover, he walked with a swagger, and affected in 
common conversation a @eculiar dialect which he 
opined to be the purest Eaglish, but which no one— 
except a@ bagman—could be reasonably expected to 
understand. His pockets were invariably crammed 
with share-lists; and he quoted, if he did not com- 
prehend, the money articie from the Times. This 
sort of assumption, though very ludicrous in itself, 
goes down wonderfully. Bob gradually became a 
sort of authority, and his opinions got quoted on 
Change. He was no ass, notwithstanding his pecu- 
liarities, and made good use of his opportunity. 

For myself, I bore my new dignities with an air of 
modest meekness. A certain degree of starchness is 
indispensable for a railway director, if he means to 
go forward in his high calling and prosper; he must 
abandon all juvenile eccentricities, and aim at the 
appearance of a decided enemy to free trade in the 
article of Wild Oats. Accordingly, as the first step 
towards respectability, I eschewed colored waist- 
coats, and gavejout that I wasa marrying man. No 
man under forty, unless he is a positive idiot, will 
stand forth asa theoretical bachelor. It is all non- 
sense to say that there is anything unpleasant in 
being courted. Attention, whether from male or 
female, tickles the vanity; and although I have a 
reasonable, and, I hope, not unwholesome regard 
for the gratitication of my other appetites, I confess 
that this same vanity is by far the most poignant of 
the,whole. I therefore surrender myself freely to the 
soft allurements thrown in my way by such matron- 
ly denizens of Glasgow as were possessed of stock in 
the shape of marriageable daughters; and walked 
the more readily into their toils, because every party, 
though nominally for the purposes of tea, wound up 
with a hot supper, and something hotter still by way 
of assisting the digestion. 

I don’t know whether it was my determined con- 
duct at the allocation, my territorial title, or a most 
exaggerated idea of my circumstances, that worked 
upon the mind of Mr. Sawley. Possibly it was a 
combination of the three; but sure enough few days 
had elapsed before I received a formal card of invi- 
tation toa tea and serious conversation. Now seri- 
ous conversation is a sort of thing that I never shone 
in, possibly because my early studies were framed in 
a different direction; but as I really was unwilling 
to offend the respectable coffin-maker, and as I 
found that the Captain of M’Alcohul—a decided 
trump in his way—had also received a su I 





“Ah, you have remarked that too! Strange! it 
was but yesterday that I was wandering through 
Kelvin Grove, and as the phantom breeze brought 
down the withered foliage from the spray, I thonght 
how probable it was that they might erelong rustle 
over young and glowing hearts deposited prema- 
tarely in the tomb!” 

This, which struck me as a very passable imita- 
tion of Dickens’s pathetic writings, wes a poser. In 
default of language, I looked Mise Sawley straight in 
the face, and attempted a substitute for a sigh. I 
was rewarded with a tender glance. 

* Ah!” said she, “‘ I see you are acongenial spirit. 
How delightful, and yet how rare it is to meet with 
any one who thinks in unison with yourself! Do 
you ever walk in the Necropolis, Mr. Dunshunner? 
It is my favorite haunt of a morning. There we can 
wean ourselves, as it were, from life, and, beneath 
the melancholy yew and cypress, anticipate the set- 
ting star. How often there have I seen the proces- 
sion—the funeral of some very, very little child—” 

* Selina, my love,” said Mrs. Sawley, ‘have the 
kindness to ring for the cookies.” 

I, as in duty bound, started up to save the fair 
enthusiast the trouble, and was not sorry to observe 
my seat immediately cccupied by a very cadaverous 
gentleman, who was evidently jealous of the progress 
I was rapidly making. Sawley, with an air of great 
mystery, informed me that this was a Mr. Dalgleish 
of Raxmathrapple, the representative of an ancient 
Scottish family who claimed an important heritable 
office. The name, I thought, was familiar to me, 
but there was something in the appearance of Mr. 
Dalgleish which, notwithstanding the smiles of Miss 
Selina, rendered a rivalship in that quarter utterly 
out of the question. 

1 hate injastice, 30 let me do due honor in descrip- 
tion to the Sawley banquet. The tea-urn most 
literally corresponded to its name. The table was 
decked out with divers platters, containing seed- 
cakes cut into rhomboids, almond biecuits and 
ratatia drops. Also, on the sideboard, there were 
two salvers, each of which contained a congregation 
of glasses, filled with port and sherry. The former 
fluid, as I afterwards ascertained, was of the kind 
acivertised as ‘‘ curious,” and proffered for sale at 
the reasonable rate of sixteen shillings per dozen. 
The banquet, on the whole, was rather peculiar than 
enticing; and, for the life of me, I could not divest 
myself of the idea that the selfsame viands had 
figured, not long before, as funeral refreshments at a 
dirgie. No such suspicion seemed to cross the mind 
of M’Alcohol, who hitherto had remained uneasily 
surveying his nails in a corner, but at the first symp- 
tom of food started forwards, and was in the act of 
making a clean sweep of the china, when Sawley 
proposed the singular preliminary of a hymn. 

The hymn was accordingly sung. 1 am thankfal 
to say it was such a one as I never heard before, or 
expect to hear again; and unless it was composed by 
the Reverend Sau:ders Peden in an hour of 
paroxysm on the moors, I cannot conjecture the 
author. After this original symphony, tea was dis- 
cussed, and after tea, to my amazement, more hot 
brandy-and-water than I ever remember to have 
seen circulated at the most convivial party. Of 
course this effected a radica) change in the spirits 
and conversation of the circle. It was again wy lot 
to be placed by the side of the fascinating Selina, 
whose sentimentality gradually thawed away be- 
neath the influence of sundry sips, which she ac- 





notified my acceptance. 

M’Alcohol and I went together. The captain, an 
enormous brawny Celt, with superhuman whiskers, 
and a shock of the fieriest hair, had figged himself 
out, more majorum, in the full Highland costume. 
I never saw Kub Roy on the stage look half so digni- 
fied or ferocious. He glittered from head to foot, 
with dirk, pistol and skean-dhu, and at least a hun- 
dred-weight of cairngorms cast a prismatic glory 
around his person. I felt quite abashed beside him. 
We were ushered into Mr. Sawley’s drawing-room. 
Round the walls, and at considerable distances trom 
each other, were seated about a dozen cbaracters, 
male and female, all of them dressed in sable, and 
wearing countenances of woe. Sawley advanced, 
and wrung me by the hand with so piteous an ex- 
pression of visage, that I could not help thinking 
some awful catastrophe had just befallen his family. 

* You are welcome, Mr. Dunshunner—w: lcome to 
my humble tabernacle. Lot me present you to Mrs. 
Sawley—”’ and a lady, whoseemed to have bathed 
in the Yellow Sea, rose from her seat, and favored 
me with a profound courtesy. 

‘* My daughter—Miss Selina Sawley.” 

I felt in my brain the scorching glance of the two 
darkest eyes it ever was my fortune to behold, as the 
beauteous Selina locked up from the perusal of her 
handkerchief hem. It was a pity that the other 
featurev were not corresponding; for the nose was 
flat, and the mouth of such dimensions, that a Har- 
lequin might have jumped down it with impunity— 
but the eyes were splendid. 

In obedience to a sign from the hostess, I sank 
into a chair beside Selina; and not knowing exactly 
what to say, hezarded some observation about the 
weather. 

‘* Yes, it is indeed a suggestive season. How deep- 
ly, Mr. Dunshunner, we ougbt to feel the pensive 
progress of autumn towards a soft and premature 
decay! Il always think, about this time of the year, 
that nature is falling into a consumption!” 

“To be sure, ma’am,” said I, rather taken aback 
by. this style of colloquy, “the trees are looking 
devilishly hectic.” 





pted with a delicate reluctance. This time Dal- 
gicish of Raxmathrapple had not the remotest 
chance. M’Alcoho) got furious, sang Gaelic songs, 
and even delivered a sermon in genuine Erse, with- 
out incurring a rebuke; whilst, for my own part, I 
must need confess that I waxed unnecessarily amc- 
rous, and the last thingI recollect was the pressure 
of Mr. Sawley’s hand at the door, as he denominated 
me his dear boy, and hoped I would soon come back 
and visit Mrs. Sawley and Selina. The recollection of 
these passages next morning was the surest antidote 
to my return. 

Three weeks had elapsed, and still the Glenmutch- 
kin Railroad shares were at a premium, though 
rather lower than when we sold. Our engineer, 
Watty Solder, returned from bis first survey of the 
line, along with an assistant who really appeared to 
have some remote glimmerings of the science and 
practice of mensuration. It seemed, from a verbal 
report, that the line was actually practicable; and 
the survey would have been completed in a very 
short time—‘‘ If,” according to the accvunt of Solder, 
‘‘there had been ae hoos in the glen. But ever sin’ 
the distillery stoppit—and that was twa year last 
Martinmas—there wasna a hole whaur a Christian 
could lay his head, muckle less get white sugar to 
his toddy, torbye the change-house at the clachan; 
and the auld luckie thet keepit it was sair forfechten 
wi’ the palsy, and maist in the deadthraws, There 
was naebody else living within twal miles o’ the line, 
barring a taxman, a lamiter, and a bauldie.” 

We had some difliculty in preventing Mr. Solder 
from making this report open and patent to the pub- 
lic, which premature diecksure might have inter- 
fered materially with the preparation of our traffic 
tables, not to mention the marketable value of the 


shares. We therefore kept him steadily at work out 


of Glasgow, upon a liberal allowance, to which, ap- 
parently, he did not object. 

** Dunshunner,” said M’Corkindale to me one day, 
“I suspect that there is ecmethirg going on about 
our railway more than we are aware cf. Have you 
observed that the shares are preternaturaily high 
just now?” 


“so much the better. Let’s sell.’’ 




















committee, having received applications for ten times 
the amount of stock, have been compelled, unwil- 
lingly, to close the lists. That will be a slap in the 
face to the dilatory gentlemen, and send up the 
shares like wildfire.” 

Bob was rizgit. No sooner did the advertisement 
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is a token of the public confidence in the line. After 
all, the rise is nothing compared to that of several 
English railways; and individually, I suppose, neith- 
er of us have any reason to complain.” 

; * J don’t like it,” said Sawley, watching me over 
the margin of his coffee-cup. ‘‘I don’t like it. It 
savors too much of gambling for a man of my habits. 
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a good deal more money yet to be got from the spec- 
ulation. Somebody has been builing the stock 
without orders; and, as they can have no informa- 
tion which we are not perfectly up to, depend upon 
it, it is done for a purpose. I suspect Sawley and his 
friends. They have never been quite happy since 
the allocation; and I caught him yesterday pump- 
ing our broker in the back shop. We'll see in a day 
ortwo. If they are beginning a bearing operation, 
I know how to catch them.” 

And, in effect, the bearing operation commenced. 
Next day, heavy sales were effected for delivery in 
three weeks; and the stock, as if water-logged, be- 
gan to sink. The same thing continued for the 
following two days, until the premium became near- 
ly nominal. In the meantime, Bob andi, in con- 
junction with two leading capitalists whom we let 
into the secret, bought up steadily every share that 
was offered; and at the end of a fortnight we found 
that we had purchased rather more than double the 
amount of the whole original stock. Sawley and his 
disciples, who, as M’Corkindale suspected, were at 
the bottom of the whole transaction, having beared 
to their heart’s content, now came into the market 
to purchase, in order to redeem their engagements. 
The following extracts from the weekly share-lista 
will show the result of their endeavors to regain their 
lost position : 


*¢ [did so this morning—both yours and mine, at 
two pounds ten shillings premium.” 

**The deuce youdid! Then we’re out of the whole 
concern.” 

“Not quite. If my suspicions are correct, there’s 
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and Monday was the day of delivery. 

I have no means of knowing in what frame of 
mind Mr. Sawley spent the Sunday, or whether he 
had recourse for mental consolation to Peden; but 
ou Monday morning he presented himselfat my door 
in fall faneral costume, with about a quarter of a 
mile of crape swathed round his hat, black gloves, 
and a countenance infinitely more doleful than if he 
had been attending the interment of his beloved 
wife. 

* Walk in, Mr. Sawley,” said I, cheeefally. “ What 
a@ long time it is since I bave had the pleasure of 
seeing you—too long indeed for brother directors. 
How are Mrs. Sawley and Miss Selina—wont you 
take a cup of coffee?” 

‘*Grass, sir, grass!” said Mr. Sawley, with a sigh 
like the groan of a furnace-bellows. ‘‘ We are all 
flowers of the oven—weak, erring creatures, every 
one of us. Ah! Mr. Dunshunner! you have been a 
great stranger at Lykewake Terrace!” 

‘¢Take a muffin, Mr. Sawley. Anything new in 
the railway world?” 

“Ah, my dear sir—my good Mr. Augustus Regi- 
nald—I wanted to have some serious conversation 
with you on that very point. I am afraid there is 
something far wrong indeed in the present state of 
our stock.” 

‘*Why, to be sure it is high; but that, you know, 


Selina, who is a sensible girl, has serious qualms on 
the subject.” 

“Then why not get outof it? I have no objec- 
tion to run the risk, and it you like to transact with 
me, I will pay you ready money for every share you 
have at the present market price.” 

Sawley writhed uneasily in his chair. 

* Will you sell me five hundred, Mr. Sawley? Say 
the word and it is a bargain.” 

“A time bargain?” quavered the ccffin-maker, 

“No. Money down, and scrip handed over.” 

“J—I can’t. The factis, my dear young friend, I 
have sold all my stock already!” 

“Then permit me to ask, Mr. Sawley, what pos- 
sible objection you can have to the present aspect 
of affairs? You do not surely suppose that we are 
going to issue new shares and bring down the mar- 
ket, simply because you have realized at a handsome 
premium?” 

“A handsome premium! 
Sawley. 

“ Why, what did you get for them?” 

** Four, three, and two and a half.” 

“A very considerable profit indeed,” said I; “ and 
you ought to be abundantly thankful. Weshall talk 
this matter over at another time, Mr. Sawley. but 
just now I beg you to excuse me. I have a particular 
engagement this morning with my broker—rather a 
heavy transaction to settle—and so—” 

“It’s no use beating about the bush any longer,” 
said Mr. Sawley in an excited tone, at the same time 
dashing down his crape-covered castor on the floor. 
** Did you ever see a ruined man with a large family? 
Look at me, Mr. Dunshunner—I’m one, and you’ve 
done it!” 

“Mr. Sawley! are you in your senses?” 

‘That depends on circumstances. Haven’t you 
been buying stock lately?” 

s “I am glad to say I have—two thousand Glen- 
mutchkins, 1 think, and this is the day of delivery.” 

“ Well, then—can’t you see how the matter stands? 
It was I who sold them !’’ 

** Welll” 

** Mother of Moses, sir! don’t you see I’m ruined?” 

“« By no means—but you must not swear. I pay 


O Lord!” mecaned 








over the money for your scrip, and you pocket a 
premium. It seems to me a very simple transac- 
tion.” 

“But I tell you I haven’t got the scrip!’ cried 
Sawley, gnashing his teeth, whilst the cold beads of 
perspiration gathered largely on his brow. 

‘That is very unfortunate! Have you lost it?” 

“ No!—the devil tempted me, and I oversold!” 

There was a vety long pause, during which I as- 
sumed an aspect of serious and dignified rebuke. 

“Is it possible?” said I ina low tone, after the 
manner of Kean’s offended fathers. ‘‘ What! you, 
Mr. Sawley—the stoker’s friend—the enemy of gam- 
bling—the father of Selina—condescend to so equivo- 
cal a transaction? You amaze me! But I never 
was the man to press heavily on a friend—” here 
Sawley brightened up—“ your secret is safe with me, 
and it shall be your own fault it it reaches the ears of 
the Session. Pay me over the difference at the pres- 
ent market price, and I release you of your obliga- 
tion.” 

“Then I’m in the Gazette, that’s all,” said Saw- 
ley, doggedly, “ and a wite and nine beautiful babes 
upon the parish! I had hoped other things from 
you, Mr. Danshunner—I thought you and Selina—” 

‘* Nonsense, man! Nobody goes into the Gazette 
just now—it will be time enough when the general 
crash comes. Out with your check-book, and write 
me an order for four-and-twenty thousand. Con- 
found fractions! in these days one can afford to be 
liberal.” 

“{ haven’t got it,” said Sawley. ‘“‘ You have no 
idea how bad our trade has been of late, for nobody 
seems to think of dying. I have not sold a gross of 
coffins this fortnight. But I’ll tell you what—I’ll 
give you five thousand down in cash, and ten 
thousand in shares—farther I can’t go.”’ 

‘Now, Mr. Sawley,” said I, ‘* I may be blamed by 
worldiy-minded persons for what I am going to do; 
but I am a man of principle, and feel deeply for the 
situation of your amiable wife and tamily. I bear 
no malice, though it is quite clear that you intended 
to make me the sufferer. Pay me fifteen thousand 
over the counter, and we cry quits forever.” 

“Wont you take Camlachie Cemetery shares? 
They are sure to go up.” 

“ No y? 

“Twelve Hundred Cowcaddens’ Water, with an 
issue of new stock next week?” 

** Not if they disseminated the Ganges |!’’ 

“A thousand Ramshorn Gas—four per cent 
guaranteed until the act?” 

“Not if they promised twenty, and melted down 
the sun in their retort!” 

** Blawweary Iron? Best spec going.” 

“No, I tell you once for ali! If you don’t like my 
offer—and it is an uncommonly liberal one—say so, 
and I’ll expose you this afternoon upon Change.” 

** Well, tuen—there’s acheque. But may the—” 

‘Stop, sir! Any such profane expressions, and I 
shall insist upon the original bargain. So, then— 
now we’re quits. I wish you a very good-morning, 
Mr. Sawley, and better luck next time. Pray re- 
member me to your amiable family.” 

The door had hardly closed upon the discomtited 
coflin-maker, and [ was still in the preliminary steps 
of an extempore pas seul, intended as the outward 
demonstration of exceeding inward joy, when Bob 
M’Corkindale entered. I told him the result of the 
morning’s conference. 

* You have let him off too easily,” said the Polit- 
ical Economist. ‘*Had I been his creditor, I cer- 
tainly should have sacked the shares into the bar- 
gain. There is nothiug like rigid dealing between 
man and man.’”’ 

“Iam contented with moderate profits,’’ said I; 
“besides, the image of Selina overcame me. How 
goes it with Jobson and Grabbie?”’ 

‘* Jobson bas paid, and Grabbie compounded. 
Heckles—may he die an evil death !—has repudiated, 
become a lame duck, and waddled; but no duubt his 
estate will pay a dividend.” 

* So, then, we are ciear of the whole Glenmutch- 
kin business, and at a handsome profit.” 

“A fair interest for the outlay of capital—nothing 
more. But [’m not quite done with the concern yet.” 

** How 80? not anvtber bearing operation?” 

** No; that cock would hardly fight. But you for- 
get that I am secretary to the company, and have a 
small account against them for services already 
rendered. I mustdo what [can to carry the bill 
through Parliament; and, as you have now sold 
your whole shares, I advise you to resign from the 
direction, go down straight to Glenmutchkin, and 
qualify yourselffor a witness. We shall give you tive 
guineas a day, and pay all your expenses.” 

‘* Not a bad notion. But what has become of 
M’Closkie, and the other fellow with the jaw-break- 
ing name?” 

“ Vich-Induibh? I have looked after their in- 
terests, as in duty bound, sold their shares at a 
large premium, and despatched them to their native 
hills on annuities.” 

“And Sir Polloxfen?” 

** Died yesterday of spontaneous combustion.” 

As the company seemed breaking up, I thought I 
could not do better than take M’Corkindale’s hint, 
and accordingly betook myself to Glenmutchkin, 
along with the Captain of M’Alcohol, and we quar- 
tered ourselves upon the Factor for Glentumblers. 
We found Watty Solder very shakey, and his assist- 
ant also lapsing into habits of painful inebriety. 
We saw little of them except of an evening, for we 
shot and fished the whole day, and made ourselves 
remarkably comfortable. By singular gooud-lock, the 
plans and sections were lodged in time, and the 


Board of Trade very handsomely reported in our 
favor, with a recommendation of what they were 
pleased to call “ the Glenmutchkin system,” and a 
hope that it might generally be carried out. What 
this system was, I never clearly understood; but of 
course, none of us had any objections. This circam- 
stance gave an additional impetas to the shares, 
and they once more went up. I was, however, too 
cautious to plunge a second time into Charybdis, 
but M’Corkindale did, and again emerged with 
plunder. 

When the time came for the parliamentary con- 
test, we all emigrated to London. I still recollect, 
with lively satistaction, the many pleasant days we 
spent in the metropolis at the company’s expense. 
There was justa neat fifty of us, and we occupied 
theg whole of a hotel. The discussion before the 
committee was long and formidable. We were op- 
posed hy four other companies who patronized lines, 
of which the neanest was at least a hundred miles 
distant from Glenmutchkin; but as they founded 
their opposition upon dissent from ‘‘ the Glenmutch- 
kin system ”’ generally, the committee allowed them 
to be heard. We fought for three weeks a most 
desperate battle, and might in the end have been 
victorious, hail not our last antagonist, at the very 
close of his case, puinted out no less than seventy- 
three fatal errors in the parliamentary plan deposited 
by the unfortunate Solder. Why this was not done 
earlier, I never exactly understood; it may be, that 
our opponents, with getftlemanly consideration, were 
unwilling to curtail our sojourn in London—and 
theirown. The drama was now finally closed, and 
after all preliminary expenses were paid, sixpence 
per share was returned to the holders upon surrender 
of their scrip. 

Such is an accurate history of the origin, rise, 
progress, and fallof the Direct Glenmutchkiu Rail- 
way. It contains a deep moral, if anybody has sense 
enough to see it; ifnot, I have a new project in my 
eye for next session, of which timely notice shall be 
given. 





THE WHITE ANTS. 


“The sahib shall see white ants and very terrible, 
especially to poor peasants ;”’ and, having left us for 
a short time, the host returned with a log of wood 
some ten feet in length and four feet in diameter; 
indeed so large, that I was surprised at the ease 
with which he carried it. Placing this upon the 
floor, he said, “‘ See, sahib, that piece of tree is large, 
but white ants could eat it all up.” 

“Truly, if very numerous, with great appetites, 
and a few months to do it in,” said I. 

“ The Carian’s words are good, sahib. The white 
ants wuuld eat their way through from one end to 
the other, in twenty-four-hours,” said Naon, 
gravely. 

This assertion was too much for my risible facul- 
ties. 

“That log!” I said. ‘Why, I should as soon 
believe that my own slight weight would flatten it 
into a board.’’ 

“ Perhaps it would, sahib,” said Naon. 

Laughing at Naon’s assertion, I jamped upon the 
wood. Its surface did not resist my weight, and I 
fell to the ground, or rather in the middle of the log 
where I laid at fall length, as if in a canoe without 
ends, to the alarm of the peasants, and the laughter 
of Naon, who had sought, by way of experiment, to 
convince me of the destructive powers of the white 
ants. 

For the instant I felt provoked, bat keeping my 
temper, I said: 

“* You are right, Naon, I no longer dispute the ap- 
petites of these little insects. Yet,” I added, ‘‘al- 
though this thick log has been eaten through, it must 
have taken them a long time.” 

* It is not so, noble colar; that log was one of the 
extra supports of this house, and cut from the forest 
less than a moon since, and had we not omitted to 
cover it with earth-oil, the only preventive against 
these insects, it would have been solid now.” 

“ Is it possible, then, that all the supports of this 
house are in the same state?” said I, expecting that, 
like Naon, we should have to pass through another 
adventure with the pigs. 

‘Not 80, sahib; the others are saturated with the 
oil; but this, which the Nats unfortunately caused 
to be placed beneath the resting-place of the noble 
colar’s worthy attendant, was awaiting the coming 
of the next supply from the wells of Yenangyoung,” 
replied our host. 





A HIMALAYAN VILLAGE, 


Nothing could be more sublime than the scenery. 
Now ove huge mass, standing forth in its naked 
majesty of rock and precipice; now a second, clothed 
in the beauty of the flowering rhododendron; and 
now a third, varied with plantations of the fir and 
pine. The summits of the whole range presented a 
continually changing outline; each deep ravine, or 
rhud, was a bed of wild flowers, and every litile 
patch of soil spared by the mountain torrent was 
formed into terraces for the growth of grain, and 
the site of a native village. Narrow paths, winding 
together, formed the route for travellers, and led to 
each day’s resting-place. Often, from the resting- 
place, the goal was in fall view, and apparently close 
at hand; but such was the projection of the moun- 
tain spurs, and such the depth of the ravines, that 
generally hour after hour would pass away ere it was 
fairly reached, and the day’s work done. This was 





no route for elephants, camels, palanquins, or com- 


fortable tents; and these were accordingly exchanged _ 
for experienced ponies, stout sticks, hill-tents and 
johnpons. The main camp was sent around by the 
lower route to Nahun, with all the heavy baggage, — 
whilst indispensable things were carried on the back 
of Pubarries, or hill-men hired for the purpose, and 
accustomed to the duty. They perfectly understood 
the philosophy of a division of labor, and a company 
of 250 barely sufficed, The attempt to cross, the 
mountains was a serious matter in those days, and 
not free from danger. No mountains in the world 
are more precipitous, no alternations of heat and 
cold more trying. 





DR. PARR AT CHURCH. 
Parr drew my attention very awkwardly on enter- 
ing his church one Sunday morning, while he was 
reading the lesson; he stopped, and fixed the eyes of 
the whole congregation upon myself and a lady, who 
was my companion, by saying to his servant, “‘ Sam, 
show that lady and gentleman into my pew.” In 
reading the lesson, when he came to a wrong trans- 
lation in a passage, he would stop and say, ‘This is 
not correctly translated, it should have been render- 
ed so-and-so;” or, “This passage has a different 
meaning from the original; I would not have you in 
error about anything, my good parishioners.” In 
reading the proclamation against vice and immoral- 
ity, he began—it was about the time of the Queen 
Caroline’s prosecution—‘‘ My beloved brethren, you 
must not be deceived in anything. I am going to 
read the king’s proclamation. against vice and: im- 
morality. You will take notice that it is not issued 
in his majesty’s private character, but in thatiof a 
ruler and king—it has nothing to do with his majesty — 
as a private individual.” ; ; 











Our Curious Department, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


THe GIRLS OF JAPAN AT SCHOOL.—Throughout 
Japan it is universal custom for young ladies when a 
arrived at the age of fourteen or fifteen, to be placed 4 3 
in what may be appropriately called a finishing es- 
tablishment. This establishment has the following. | | 
among other peculiarities, viz.; all the masters pay 
for the privilege of teaching, instead of (as in the case 1 
with ue) being paid for their lessons, This makes — 
the instruction a labor of love. Then, again, to a — 
certain extent, a Japanese young lady is allowed 
considerable freedom as to the selection of her in- 
structors; she generally prefers the best looking. 
A lady principal of one of our finishing establish- 
ments for young ladies would not bea little surprised 
if she could be suddenly transported to Japan, there 
to study the peculiarities of Japanese custom. 

She would find herself, not in @ close pent-up 
room, filled with girls bolt upright, each perched 
upon an educational stool, but in a delightful garden 
fragrant with tea and flowers. She would see a 
number of little summer-houses, embowered in the 
midst of these charming vegetables prodacts for 
which Japan is 80 justly celebrated, brought to per- 
fection by the most exquisite horticulture. She 
would see bright-eyed damsels, with cheeks pink as 
the roses, moving around with graceful step, each 
bearing a small lacquer tray with tea and cakes. 
She would see these damsels, with joyous smile and _ 
modest mein, wending each her way toa summer- | 
house. In each of these summer-houses she would 
see @ master or professor, either waiting the return of 
one of the refreshment bearing damsels, or else sit- 
ting by the side of one who had already come back. - 
Japanese girls remain in educational seminaries of 
this kind until marriage, and they make excellent 
wives, 


4 





THE PRINCE OF CONDE.—The following charac- 
teristic anecdote is told of the famous Prince of © 
Conde, but Iam not sure that its moral tendency is 
to be praised. He left his son, aged nine years, tifty 
louis d’or to spend while he himself was absent in 
Paris. Ona his return, the boy came to him triumph- 
antly, saying, “ Papa, here is all the money safe, I 
have never touched it once.’’? The prince, without 
making any reply, took his son to the window, and 
quietly emptied all the money out of the purse into 
the street. Then he said, ‘If you have neither vir- 
tue enough to give away your money, nor spirit 
enough to spend it, always do this for the fature, 
that the poor may have a chance of it.” 





THE SAND IN Ecypt.—The sand has played a 
preservative part in Egypt, and has saved for future 
investigators much that would otherwise have dis- . 
appeared. Miss Martineau says, in her “ Eastern 
Life,” ‘‘ If} were to have the choice of a fairy gift, 
it should be like none of the many things I fixed 
upon in my childhood, in readiness for such vcca- 
sions. It would be for a great winnowing fan, such 
as would without injury to human eyes and lungs, 
blow away the sand which buries the monuments of 
Egypt. Whata scene would be laid open to them! 
One statue and sarcophagus, brought from Mea pbis, 
was buried 130 feet below the mound surface. Who 
knows but the greater part of old Memphis, and of 
other glorious cities, lies almost unbarmed under 
the sand? Who can say what armies of sphinxes, 
what sentinels of colossi, might start up on the banks 
of the river, or come forth from the hillsides of the 
interior, when the clouds of sand have been wafted 
away?” All will be discovered in good time; we are 
not yet ready for it; it is desirable we should be 
further advanced in our power of interpretation be- 





fore the sand be wholly blown away. 
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THIS AND THAT. 

Our colleges are what we have to “‘ look up to,” in 
which mind is prepared to enable its possessor to get 
some advantage over those whose minds are not 
“ prepared.” We have read, with admiration, an 
account of a recent “ rush ” at Michigan College that 
speaks well for the character of ’73 as rushers. There 
were two lines drawn up—’72 on one side and '73 on 
the other—with McCardle at the head of the sophs, 
and Nelson at the head of the freshes, and then, 
when the word was given, they rushed on helter- 
skelter, pell-mell, but ’72 found a stone wall in ’73! 
“They grappled, they tussled, they tumbled, and 
then reformed their lines.” Four times the rush was 
made, and four times did the genius of victory rest 
on the banners of 73, when with much difficulty the 
°733 were assured that they were victorious, and that 
it was of no sort of use to carry on the contest any 
more, and so the forces were withdrawn, and the 
young men set themselves good-naturedly to work 
to mend their torn clothes, and to clean themselves 
into decent similitude. The tailors have as much as 
they can do to repair damages. We hear much 
about “college rivalry” and college “ emulation,” 
and have gloried in the prospect of the army of 
the “cultivated ” to wax fat in the atmosphere of 
superior advantage, but this “rushing” is some- 
thing new, professorships of which we have never 
heard named. We have never seen notices of en- 
dowments for establishing departments for instruc- 
tion in “* rushing,” either, but we may expect to ere- 
long, as it seems to be a popular thing in Michigan. 





We do not think our sheriffs are gifted as hang- 
ists, and we confess we would be loth to trust our- 
selves in their hands to be ‘‘ worked off.” There is 
a terrible clumsiness in their operations, and the 
work they do is far from artistic. We suppose it can 
be pleaded that they have too little practice, and we 
think it would be a good plan, while the gallows re- 
mains an institution,to have yearly conventions of the 
hangmen of the different States, and rehearse on one 
another theincidents of the sombre drama, so that 
perfection may be attained. The hanging ot a sheriff 
or two would be experience enough, and we should 
soon see the best results from it. Calcraft, in Eng- 
land, is the most thorough artist in his line (please 
pardon us) in the world. He bas had so much expe- 
rience that he makes no mistakes, and no complaint 
is ever made by those who pass through his hands. 
The hanging of Pike, in Concord the other day, was 
a terrible piece of botch-work. There was no re- 
hearsal of the business,and no one was up in his 
part but Pike, who went through without failure. 
But, seriously, the ba: burism of hanging a man is 
bad enough, without the addition of cruel inefticien- 
cy on the part of officials, as was shown there; and 
we would have a law so stringent that the officer who 
murders a man, in hanging him, should incur the 
penalty of his victim. Strangling a man, like a dog, 
is surely not the meaning of the law. 





We listened to a very interesting lecture the other 





those now employed, and free those who employ 
them from the tyranny of * help” that now prevails. 
In Calitornia, men are employed, very often, to per- 
form most ot the domestic duties. Hesaw Chinamen 


' respectful but not abject. 


; three taverns he took courage. 
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employed as cooks, washers, waiters, nurserymen, 
and in all situations they were equally at home. 
Better cooking be never saw, and the attention was 
The women are gentle in 
temper, cleanly in their habits, and are very desirous 
‘o please, obeying orders with the greatest alacrity, 
ani making no fass about it. There was a vast dif- 
fersnce, bet ween there and here, in this respect, that 
the lecturer saw, and like St. Paul when he saw the 
Itis best, as far as 
povsible to do without servants. Itshould be regard- 
ed as no derogation from personal dignity for a lady 
to do her own work, and it should be deemed no 
hardship, but rather a privilege, for her to do it—and 
a sensible woman should so regard it—but where bad 
health, or laziness, or any good cause exiats for em- 
ploying help, such as these almond-eyed daughters 
of the “ Central Flowery Kingdom” may be found 
just the thing for the service, and an improvement 
on the present monopolists. 





Of course the time has passed for trying Jeff Davis, 
and hanging him to “a sour apple tree,” as the song 
bad it, but it isa source of regret, for his sake as well 
as that of justice, that ho was not tried. We could 
never understand the reason why he was not ar- 
raigned, nor on whom the blame rested, but there 
were things that would have been evolved by that 
trial which the country should have known—that 
would have given no less credit to the patriotism of 
the North, and would have freed the South from 
much of the measure of blame that wae and is poured 
out upon it. We should have had the whole matter 
of State rights and State sovereignity legally tested 
and sifted, and the decision made as to how far the 
South was justified in believing that it had rights to 
be vindicated by appeal toarms. Wesay with great 
assurance that the South was all wrong and the 
North all right—correct, perhaps;—but the trial 
would have tested it—woulkd have goneinto the mi- 
nutia of evidence bearing upon it, and legally ex- 
ploded the sophistical assumption of the South for- 
ever. But the trial did not happen, and though the 
questions have been settled by the war, and seces- 
sion repudiated in fire and blood, it still remains the 
same, in feeling, as before the strife, and Southerners 
will think, and do think, that a forcible arbitrament 
alone does not settle it. The trial, even now, would 
do good, in this regard, and as Mr. Clay said about 
the annexation of Texas, we should like to see it. 





It must be observed by the most casual reader, 
that there is a great difference betwixt the tone of an 
English and an American speech. The former is se- 
rious and impressive. The speaker aims at argu- 
ment, and leaves the effect to reveal itself on the 
mind of his hearers We should call him heavy and 
ponderous, as we might Glacstone’s the other day at 
the Lord Mayor’s dinner, but there is meat and bone 
in such speeches, and their earnestness commends 
them. Speeches made by our own orators are char- 
acterized by the effort to make them funny. For 
this every queer conceit is pressed in, and every an- 
tique joke employed as an illustration, and a laugh 
gained is considered a point established. It is as 
good as going to the theatre to hear some people, 
who, though perhaps laboring for a good cause, in- 
troduce their subject so insidiously mixed with puns 
and jokes that it seems as if they were half ashamed 
of what they were saying, and were willing their 
hearers should be diverted from the main issue by 
the glamour of fan thrown around it. We think 
there is a defect here, even though we are not very 
grave sticklers for gravity, and deem that the ele- 
ment of fan is made too common and is often the 
right thing in the wrong place. Serious things 
should not be trifled with, nor mingled with levity 
in their discussion. Therefore we like the English 
mode best in such matters. But the jolly speaker 
at the jolly time, isa jewel. He sets a table on a 
roar, and in this field of American eloquence, not all 
England or any other country can compete with us. 





ON A BENDER. 


Recently the proprietors of a distillery at Milford, 
Ky., not having enough stock in their pens to drink 
the slop, turned it into the Miami. Forthwith the 
sober inhabitants of this beautiful river, that per- 
haps never tasted anything stronger than its own 
health-giving fluid, were seized with a desire to go 
on one grand ‘‘bender.’”? By the time the fluid 
reached Plainville, the whole river presented a scene 
of the wildest revelry among the fish. Bass, salmon 
and white perch vied with each other in all kinds of 
ridiculous gymnastics. They appeared in shoals 
upon the top of the water, swam to the shore and 
jumped upon the dry land, and in their drunken 
spree greatly imitated the ridiculous performances 
of a higher order of avimals. A wagon-load was 
caught while in this tipsy condition, and sold in 
market, Anoki gentleman who for sixty years has 
lived in the locality, says this is not the first time of 
such an occurrence. 





A ScaLy Pr1zEr.—A fisherman of Montereau, in 
France, lately caught a fish, within which was fuund 
a breastpin ornamented with thirty precious stones, 
diamonds, emeralds, rubies and sapphires, the whole 
valued by Paris jewellers at $300,000. 





VERY TRUE.—There are few men whose friends 
will build them a monument so hunorable or so du- 
rable as he builds for himself who y;-lants ashade elm 





or maple. 





THE THEATRES. 

The “‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” has been pro- 
duced at Selwyn’s in a style of beauty most com- 
mendable to the management. Every appliance has 
been bestowed to render it acceptable to the public. 
Its scenic displays have been prepared by the best 
artists, and they are very elegant, doing fall justice 
to and adequately illustrating the gorgeous idea of 
the grand play. The actors are well adapted to their 
several parts, with correct appreciation and trae 
representation, and the music, by Mendelssohn, is 
sublimely beautifal. The addition of the Morlacchi 
Ballet Troupe is a most attractive feature, and the 
whole is as fairy-like and bewitching 2s can well be 
imagined. We are not surprised at the success it is 
receiving. Sclwyn’s is deservedly celebrated for ex- 
cellence of management, and all that is done there is 
done weil. 

At the Boston Museum the public have a continual 
feast of good things. A company of rare ability ad- 
mits of the production of the best plays; and Mr. 
Field has an exhaustless repertoire of the most select 
dramas and farces, that he is constantly producing, 
with all the scenic effects of his house, in the most 
satisfactory manner. The Museum enjoys a wide 
popularity, and there is a home feeling associated 
with its name and its business that renders it a prin- 
cipal point of visitation to theatre-goers, its conven- 
ience to the cars, also, adding to its attractiveness. 
It is well managed, comfortable and convenient, and 
deserves the success it enjoys. 





PRANG’S CHROMOS.—There is nothing in art more 
beautifal than these imitations of art, that Prang & 
Co. make to supply the places that the originals can- 
not, because the originals are beyond the roach of 
ordinary means, and even if they could be purchased, 
are held by those who will not part with them. These 
chromos are such perfect imitations that the non- 
possezzion of originals is no source of regret. The 
copy is equally beautiful in drawing and color, and 
walls adorned with such may be made princely. A 
chromo before us, from their press, a very rescript of 
De Haas’s celebrated picture of ‘Sunset on the 
Coast,” is one of the most elegant things we have 
everseen. The glow of the sun reflected upon the 
water and casting its ruddy beams over the old 
wreck and the face of the rocks, purpling sky and 
sea, and giving a glory to the scene, is most charm- 
ingly reproduced, and apart from the original, the 
difference could not be detected except by an artist. 
The wonder is how the imitation can be so exactly 
rendered. 





How TO JuDGE A HoRSE.—A writer in the Coun- 
try Gentleman offers the following as the result of 
close observation and experience: If the color be 
light-sorrel or chestnut, his feet, legs and face white, 
these are marks of kindness. If he is broad and full 
between the eyes, he may be depended on as a horse 
of good sense, and capable of being trained to any- 
thing. As respects these horses, the more kindly you 
treat them, the better you will be treated in return. 
Nor will a horse of this description stand a whip, if 
well fed. If you want a safe horse, avoid one that is 
dishfaced. He may be so far gentile as not to scare, 
but he will have too much go-ahead in him to be safe 
with everybody. If you want a fool, but a horse of 
great bottom, get a deep-bay, with not a white hair 
about him. If his face is a little dished,s0 much the 
worse. Let no man ride such a horse that is not an 
expert rider—they are always tricky and unsafe. If 
you want one that will never give out, never buy a 
large, overgrown one. A black horse cannot stand 
heat, nor a white one cold. If you want a gentle 
horse, get one with more or less white about the head, 
the more the better. Selections thus made, are of 
greater docility and gentleness. 





A QUEER CONOEIT.—An old gentleman, a resident 
of Canterbary, Ct., seventy-five years of age, and 
wealthy, died recently and was buried in a suit of 
clothes which he procured when a young man, and 
had worn constantly as a Sunday suit for more than 
half a century. He had been married four times, 
and on each occasion wore the same suit. 





NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


THE Story OF ELIZABETH, WITH OTHER TALES 
AND SKETCHES. By Aune Isabella Thackeray. 
Household Edition. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 
These charming stories, by Miss Thackeray, make 

one glad to greet them in the household series with 

her father’s. The sketches include the “ Five Old 

Friends ”—fairy tales reduced to plain English prose 

—that gain by the paraphrasing, the most charming 

stories in the language. 


NEw Music.—Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co., of Bos- 
ton and New York, have just published the following 
new music: ‘‘At the Gay Mabille,” asong; “ Har- 
monia Galop;” ‘The Village Green Polka;” “* The 
Fascinating Fellow,” a song; “I Know a Song,” a 
ballad; and * La Difiidansa,” a song of Italy. 


BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE for December lies 
upon our table. This periodical is a happy combina- 
tion of grave and simple reading, adapted to the 
tastes of both adults and youths. To the juveniles 
pay eee fhe. will be a most welcome visitor, and many 
a young heart will bound with delight whilst perus- 
ing its pages, brimfal of instruction and amusement. 
Santa Claus figures conspicuously in the present 
pumber, and so does Robin Hood, the bold archer of 
Sherwood Forest. We saw a little group held spell- 
bound by their mother, who rehearsed the thrilling 
events and incidents contained in these articles. 
Published in Boston, by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, at 
$1.50 per annum.—Cuthbert (Ga. ) Appeal, 











Fashion and Gossip. 


A KENTUCKY BRIDE.— Kentucky girls are not to 
be outdone in beauty, and when some of them marry 
they bring lots of style to grace their wedding. 4 
Kentucky belle was married 3 few days since and 
this is the way she dressed:—Her costume was of 
heavy white satin, the train cut equare and fully 
three yards in length. The panier consisted of a suc- 
cession of sashes, each trimmed with point lace, 
orange buds and illusion bullion, decked at the bot- 
tom with miniature rosettes. The body was cut low 
with Grecian bertha; also composed of orange buds, 
gracetully interwoven with rare bunches of bi 
in front. The sleeves were short and formed of lay- 
ers of lace. A narrow belt, with a rich sash of trai'- 
ing orange sprays, gave the suit a@superb finish; but 
its greatest richness was the veil of Mechlin-net, 
sweeping in graceful tolkis the entire length of the 
train, and extending in front to the waist, where, 
gathered gracetully, it was looped over the left shoul- 
der and on the right side mi‘!way of the skirt. Its 
exquisite embroidery, with its decoration of a halt 
wreath of delicate orange blossoms, formed a dazzling 
brilliancy and a radiant form of grace. 

THE LATEST STYLE OF BONNETS.—The chatelaine 
braids have necessarily made a change in the shape of 
bonnets. The bonnets are high and narrow, and 
cover a very small portion of the head. The perched- 
up ruchings, pvffings and clusters cf plumes are very 
trying, especially to prominent features. There isso 
little of grace or beauty about the winter designs that 
hats will be principally worn by the young people 
who desire a becoming head covering. Huts, how- 
ever, should never be worn by women who have 
passed forty summers, not to say winters, The spe- 
cial defects of modern fashions are, that they all seem 
designed for only the young and handsome. 

A REUNION AT LAST.—In 1861, James McHenry, 
of Troy, New York, married Miss Lucinda Wicks, 
and then enlisted in « regiment just forming, his wife 
remaining at home with her father. He had a far- 
lough during the war, through which he served asa 
gallant soldier, and by some mistake his name was 
wrongly placed on the list of deserters. His father- 
in-law saw the name on the list just as he was going 
to the polls to vote, and unable to bear the disgrace, 
sold out his property in New York and removed with 
his daughter to the extreme western part of Minne- 
sota. The soldier came home when the war closed, 
to tind his wite gone and no trace of her leit. Sick 
at heart he made his way to New York city, and 
shipped on a whaler bound on acruise. He was at 
sea three years, and then reshipped at the Sandwich 
Islands on another vessel. Six weeks ago he arrived 
in New York again, where he found a personal notice 
in a newspaper published there, asking him to cull at 
a certain place to receive intelligence of interest. 
The father-in-law had learned his mistake from a 
comrade of McHenry, and had left word that if on bis 
return from sea he would send word to Minnesota, 
his wife and her father would meet him at LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin. He complied with the request, and last 
week Ulysses and his Penelope had a joyful meeting. 





ASTRAOCHAN FuRS AND OPERA CLOAKS.— Messrs. 
Jordan, Marsh & Co., «f Boston, have a most com- 
ptete assortment of Astrachan and Caracoul furs, 
which are so serviceable and fashionable this winter. 
These furs wear well, are not common, and always 
look dressy for the carriage or promenade. In fact 
ladies preter them to the mink or sable. This firm 
also has some rich opera cloaks, which must be 
seen to be appreciated as they deserve. The prices 
for all these goods are quite reasonable. 


HoME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—A young man in 
Forest City, Minnesota, sparking home his sweet- 
heart from prayer meeting, encountered three bears. 
With two clubs and four arms, they provided their 
respective families with much bear steak.——Phila- 
delphia has produced gilded stoves for drawing- 
rooms.——An lowa woman, on receiving a decree of 
divorce in the court-room, found a new husband 
awaiting her, with a license in his pocket, at the door. 
— Mead, the champion skater, has married Miss 
Bedel, the champion skatress and grand niece of 
Peter Cooper.—A Newport hotel clerk tells of a 
rich New Yorker who kept his two children away 
from the dinner-table one day so as to balance the 
cost of dining a friend.——A Chicago lady advertises 
that she would like to form the acquaintance of a 
gentleman, with a view to a ton of coal.——A little 
girl in Peoria, Lil., tried to commit suicide last week 
because her playmates made fun of her sore eyes.—— 
Count Kutter’s breakiast for twenty in New York 
cost $2000.——A Canadian redvoat ran off with the 
wife of a comrade, and also considerable baggage. 
The husband wisely sent a detective atter his goods, 
and allowed the wife to keep on ——An English 
heiress, who recently married a romantic Moham- 
medan exile, has returned from the East. She found 
he had three other wives, and kept them all on a 
precarious income of some $20 a month.—_—The latest 
fashionable color in Paris is called Eau de Nil (water 
of the Nile). It is a mixture of gray and green, 
which gives satin the appearance of flowing water. 
—A delicate parcel to be forwarded by rail—A 
young lady wrapped up in herself——The Rjah of 
Sarawak has married an English lady.—A Detroit 
girl of the period wears a ‘‘beaver” and carries a 
cane.——John Chinaman is trying getting married 
American fashion in Nevada, and likes it. 














evening by a gentleman just returned from Califor- 
nia, who, while there, visited Chinatown and became 
acquainted somewhat with that singular people, with 
whom we have got to be acquainted upon broader 
tivids. He confirms the report of their docility, trac- 
tableness and industry, and gives them the credit of 
I ing the d tic virtues toa marked degree. 
And here he threw out a suggestion that it would 
not be long before Chinese servants would supersede 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE DYING YEAR. 


BY MARIA J. BISHOP. 


The year now departing, how flect it has woven, 
With finger of light, its delicate woof! 
Time's restive steed forever is moving 
Onward and onward, with vigilant hoof. 
Friends have gathered, and friends have departed, 
Sorrows have thr d, then hastened away; 
Sunbeams across our pathway have darted, 
Glooming to purple in lengthening day. 





























+ Beautiful beings have bound in their tresses 


| sprays of the orange-bough mingled with pearl; 
Sweet, loving hearts, that were warm with caresses, 
Vanishing, left but one radiant curl. 
Hands that were warm with a truth how enduring, 
Have chilled in our gaze, and been folded away; 
Honor, its dearly-earned laurel securing, 
Has drooped its high head full in Victory'’s way. 


| Wealth with deep poverty places exchanging, 
Hath builded with cedars its beautiful halls; 
Commerce beyond the wide ocean ranging, 
Flings down its ingots at charity's calls. q 
Ethiop springs from her long-rusted fetters, 
India her coral reef passes in joy; 
History writes in unchangeable letters 
Deeds of deep nobleness free from alloy. 


Lands that were distant now firmly united, 
Linked by the lightning, one continent stand; 
Sorrows are solaced, and wrongs have been righted, 
Orient turns to our beautiful land: 
Beautififl in the full favor of Ileaven, 
Laden with bounty and gifted with grace, 
While at her feet every blessing is given, 
And God's crowning seal marks our prosperous race! 
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Bubes in the Wood: 


TRAGEDY AT ROBIN HOLLOW. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 





CHAPTER IV. 
AN INTERVIEW. 


HE woman Venner was an odd 
creature. Whether she ever 
slept or not was a problem. 
You saw the light burning at 
her small window—in the midst 
of allthe luxury at the Hamil- 
ton mansion she had only an 
attic with meagre appointments 
where she lived like an anchor- 
ite—far on into the small hours, 
and if you chanced that way 
before the sun was yet risen, 
while the birds were taking 
their morning nap, you saw the 
same window finng wide open, 
and very likely caught a glimpse 

) of a spare figure gliding from 
room to room, or flitting about like a ghost among 
the shrubberies. 

It was not, therefore, at all out of her common 
habit for Venner to be astir so early as tour o’clock, 
on the morning after Mr. Colin Hamilton’s arrival. 

She threw open the windows of the drawing-room, 
and pushed:aside the heavy curtains. A peculiar, 
subtle odor lingered about the room. Venner smiled 
to herself when she detected it. 

** Monsieur is unchanged,” she murmured. 

She gathered all the vases, and brought fresh flow- 
ers from the garden and conservatory, wherewith to 
replenish them. She had a magnificent abundance 
to choose from—callas pure as heaven, tuberoses 
holding in their delicate cups all the sweetness of 
the summer; cacti, opulent in splendid color; vestal 
lilies in their snowy rubes; forget-me-nots, azure as 
the eyes we love, and a hundred finer blooms which 
are the pretty after-thoughts of the flower goddess. 

These she arranged with a curious, weird grace, 
in contrasts of color of which no one but herself 
would have thought, but which were artistically 
trae. 

* It is perfect,” she said, at last, glancing about the 
room, and then she slipped out into the hall. She 
went with soundless feet, and there was an intent, 
listening look in her face, which betrayed that she 
was watching for somebody. The stable-boy came 
clattering down stairs; the milkman’s cart rum- 
bled to the door; the grocer called for orders; 
but none of these were what Venner was watching 
for. She went on with her work with the same im-. 
passive face and downcast eyes. But suddenly the 
face lighted, the eyes fairly blazed out for an instant, 
and the sallow complexion brightened. Venner’s 
hearing was preternaturally acute, and it had detect- 
ed a footfall on the stair. Her hands trembled, but 
she controlled herself. She set the beautifal Dresden 
china jar on the table, and stepped back to see the 
effect. The jar overran with sweetness and beauty. 
Veuner looked mechanically but she saw nothing. 

By-and-by from the drawing-room there stole out 








the first few bars of Turner’s charming melody— 
“ Dreams of the Past.” 

A dull gleam lit the woman’s eyes. A curious, 
set, stony expression came upon her features, and in 
an instant she glided out of the breakfast-room. 
Colin Hamilton sat-at the piano. it was a familiar 
seat to him, evideutly. Where had the Scotch peas- 
ant’s son learned the power which translated thought 
into music? The fair, handsome hands wandered 
over the keys as if it were a delight. Vague reveries, 
sweet old reminiscences awoke in his heart. A flush 
of feeling stained his clear, pale face. But half 
through a melody his hand paused. In spite of his 
will it stood still, as much perforce as if a muscular 
power restrainei it. 

“ Pshaw!” he muttered, and swept the keys with a 
dissonant crash, and the next instant looked over his 
shoulder. 

“The devil!” 

He tarned about and faced her. Venner made a 
grimace and a courtsey. 

** At your service, Monsieur St. Ayer!” 

He stared at her, quite aghast. 

** Monsieur bas not the grace to welcome an old 
friend,” said the woman, mockingly. 

** How the deuce came you here?” he said, pulling 
absently at the blonde, drooping mustache. 

“TI serve Miss Elsie! Monsieur knows my devo- 
tion of old.” : 

All the animation was gone from her manner now. 
She stood before him like an autumaton. 

* Your devotion! Yes, I know it well,” and the 
handsome face darkened gloomily. : 

She came swiftly toward him, folded her arms, 
rested them upon the piano, and looked Lim in the 
face. ' 

* St. Ayer, what do you propose to do?”’ 

** Nothing!” 

‘It will be well if you keep to that resolve,” she 
said, significantly. 

“Why shonldn’t 1?” he returned, angrily. ‘‘Am 
I a boy to be the fol of my passions—the slave of a 
pretty woman? Venner, I have outlived all those 
things. I am a man, middle-aged, respectable, 
blase. I have a daughter. I am worth a miliion 
and a half, and I have done with nonsense.” 

‘* Monsieur St. Ayer has known how to feather his 
nest weil,” said Venner, sarcastically. ‘* There have 
been times when his child has cried for bread, and 
when the woman he loved and won--ruined, mon- 
siour—would have sold her soal for a crust.” 

He laughed. 

“Upon my soul, I think she has done very well 
for herself,” he said, with sharp irony. ‘It is the 
beet joke of the age, Venner—Elsie married to my 
straight-laced, puritanical brother, Stuart!” 

‘* Mr. Hamilton is very fond of his wife,” said Ven- 
ner, quietly. 

“I dare say. Such men as he are always fools 
when in love. I hope Elsie treats him generously. 
1 suppose you wont think I am fool enough to be- 
lieve that she loves him!” 

“Why not? St. Ayer?” 

“Why not? Venner, do you take me for an idiot? 
My little pearl—my dancing fairy! Venner, do you 
know I thought her sadly faded, yesterday?” and his 
voice grew softer. 

‘Your eyes betrayed you then,” said Venner, 
sharply. ‘‘She is more beautiful than ever. To be 
sure, she was crushed by your infamous desertion; 
but she rallied bravely. She was not a lily to be 
broken from the stem and tossed aside. She had her 
pride—my rose—my beauty.” 

She stopped, choking, and turned on him a look 
which made him quail and whiten. 

“Well, Venner. I don’t mind confessing that I 
behaved like a villain, but what can you expect? I 
was fresh trom Miss St. Ayer’s tutelage, and Elsie 
was a ballet-dancer. What does a boy of twenty 
think of a ballet-girl?”’ 

** Mongieur, she was as pure then as your Helena.” 

His eyes fell. 

“I know. Bat the past is past. It has all turned 
out well, hasn’t it?” 

A dark glow lit the woman’s cheek. 

*O, you men, you men!” she mattered, fiercely, 
**If I had the retribution in my hands!” 

* You would make it very heavy, I’ve no doubt. 
You always had a demon in you, Venner.” 

He got up from the piano, and added, wearily, as 
he looked down at her: 

“ Will you tell me why you sought this interview 
with me—I suppose you have some purpose in it.” 

“ Merely to warn you, St. Ayer.” 

He smiled. 

**Of what?” 

“St. Ayer, you cannot be in the house with her, 
and not find your old love—for you did love her—re- 
awaken. There is peril before you here. Your only 
safe course is to depart.” 

He looked amused. 

“I am forty years old, Venner.” 

“True, but the blood of youth runs in your veins 
yet, and the imagination of youth fires your heart.” 

“JT am worth a fortane. I have a daughter, and I 
am pledged to respectability, as I before intimated.” 

She made a gesture with her hand as if she would 
sweep all these things away. 

“ And, then, Venner, my honor—”’ 

* Monsieur forgets that we have had an i!Instration 
of the quality of liis honor,” she broke in, with sharp 
satire. 

He moved away. His face grew cold and haughty. 

** J hear the breakfast bell ringing. Pray don’t let 
me detain you. I hear my daughter’s voice in the 





hail.” 


“ You will not forget that I have warned you,” sail 
the woman, in a shrill whisper, and glided from the 
room like a wraith. 

* Mr. Colin Hamilton found himself alone. He was 
glad of it, for it gave him a moment to think, and his 
shrewd, active brain could work fast, and to good 
purpose. In the first place, he was amazed and dis- 
turbed at the aspect of affairs. It not only recalled 
the days of his subserviency to the tyranny of Miss 
St. Ayer, but it recalled other things which he could 
not forget so easily as he did the benefits she had 
conferred upon him, which he could not drop with 
the same facility with which he had abandoned the 
name of his fair benefactress at her death. 

His reflectious were interrupted by a soft patter of 
light feet, and a sweet voice that broke in pleasantly 
upon bis dark thoughts. 

* Good morning, father dear! You were first up, 
and you’ve had the cream of the day, but you shall 
have a kiss to boot.” 

He kissed her, and then held her off and looked 
down into the fair young face raised to his. 

“You are generous, my dear Stuart,” holding out 
his hand to Stuart, who had come in with Helena, 
and had witnessed the meeting with interested, half- 
envious eyes, “Is it not enough to make a man proud 
to own such a sound, pretty piece of flesh and blood 
as this. Wouldn’t you like to be her father, now?” 

** Not for the world, sir,” said Stuart, in a tone 
which made the girl crimson, and brought a grim 
smile to the face of Mr. Stuart Hamilton, senior, who 
‘ stood a silent spectator. 

“Ah! Nelly, are you going to strike up one of your 
enthusiastic triendships with this young man?” 

‘Stuart is my cousin, you know, and 1 suppose you 
would wish me to be on friendly terms with him,’’ 
said the girl, demurely. 

Mr. Hamilton laughed. 

** You will do as you please, of course, as you al- 
ways do, and I shall acquiesce tamely. Stuart 
(speaking to his brother), you can’t guess what a 
tyrant this girl of mine is. She cajvles and threat- 
ens, wheedles and commands—in short, I’m not my 
own man since Miss Nelly set up a will of her own. 
You don’t know what it is to have a daughter.” 

“It is one of the tirst desires of my life to know,” 
said Mr. Hamilton, suavely. 

Helena looked up. In an instant she would have 
given much not to have done so, for her eyes met 
those of her cousin. Mortified and vexed she looked 
down again, while the two elder men smiied at each 
other. : 

**Come, my dear,” said her uncle, and led her to 
her seat at the table. Z 

** [don’t know whether we shall have Mrs. Hamil- 
ton’s company at breakfast,” he added. “She was 
ill and sleepless all night.” 

‘Is your wife subject to such attacks?” asked 
Colin, calmly. 

** Not in the least. I never knew her to have any- 
thing of thia kind before. I must send Doctor Trevor 
up to see her.” 

**IT am sorry she is ill, uncle,” said Helena, kindly. 
** Do you know she charmed me? [ think I never 
saw anything so beautiful as her face in the minute 
or two after she recovered from her swoon. Her 
eyes glowed 80 as she looked at my father. I should 
think, papa, you must have felt them.” 

“ T haven’t your vivid imagination, my dear,” said 
Colin, calmly putting some cream into his coffee. “I 
was only anxious and alarmed. She must be deli- 
cate, Stuart,” he said, with an air of solicitude. 

“Delicate, but not ill,” said Stuart Hamilton, 
shortly. 

The continued harping on the theme of his anxie- 
ty evidently troubled him. Helena looked at his 
haggard, careworn countenance, noticed the iron- 
gray hair, the reticent mouth, the lines across the 
forehead, and wondered if the lovely, golden-haired 
woman she saw yesterday could love him. And 
then her gaze wandered across the table and fell ap- 
on her cousin Stuart. 

Stuart Hamilton was not a handsome man, but his 
face had a power in it beyond beauty. Now, as Hel- 
ena watched it, the mobile features lighted, the biue 
eyes burped, the mouth, both tender aad humoroas, 
smiled. Helena liked her cousin. Would she love 
him? That was a question. I don’t know how she 
would have answered it, since an interruption oc- 
curred just here. } 

A slight, graceful figure in a white morning wrap- 
per glided in. Mr. Hamilton uttered an exclamation, 
but Colin was beforehand with him. 

“ My dear sister, Elsie,” he said, clasping her hand. 
*“T am afraid you have been imprudent.” 

There was just the slightest emphasis on the ten- 
der word, sister, and somehow Elsie felt its use as a 
grievous injury. The sense of it roused her, and gave 
her transient self-possession. 

‘**] am not so weak as you think me,” she said, 
with a faint smile, and he, looking in her face, knew 
what significance she meant to give the words. 

*‘*] am very glad to hear it,” be rejoined; and 
under the debonair manner there was a special 
meaning. 

He supported her to her chair, feeling her tremble 
at every step. Did he also feel a quick thrill of tri- 
umph? Something sent a red glow to his cheek. 
Helena, looking at him, thought, ‘‘ What beautymy 
father has! How poor mamma must have loved 
him!” 

The breakfast ended at last, and Elsie said to her- 
self, “* I have lived through one scene. Good heaven! 
how am I to endure a whole month?” 

As the party rose from the table, Helena went to 
the window. 








‘You have such a lovely view here! Howprettily — 
the road yonder winds along till it is lost in the wood. 
It looks tempting.” é . 

‘* We will explore it some day,” said Stuart, with 
one of his looks which really meant so little, yet-had © 
such power. ; : 

“ You can do so this morning, if you like,” said his 
father, overhearing the remark. ‘'I have to go to 
Monmouth on business, and you can take the phm- |. 
ton, and drive the party over. Elsie, my love, will 
you go?” And he went towards her, and touched her 
hair caressingly. 

The action did not escape Colin Hamilton, nor did 
the little movement of repulsion on her part, which 
followed it. 

’ A faint color rose to bis cheek ; he turned away ab- 
raptly, and pretended to busy himself with the 
view. 

“Then we mast leave you to Venner,’’ said Mr. 
Hamilton, looking tenderly at the pale, lovely face. 

** Venner’s hands on my head will be the best thing 
for me,” said Elsie, and then she endured the kiss 
which fell upon hor ice-cold lips, shook hands with 
the rest, and when the. carriage had driven away, 
wearily mounted the stairs to her boudoir. 

The little room, so daintily furnished in blue and 
silver, was no paradise which tempted her and sooth- 
ed her by its beanty. It was a refuge from the world, 
and at that moment a nun’s cell would have pleased 
her more. 

She sank upon a sofa, and rang the bell for Venner. 
In a moment the woman appeared, gave one glance 
at her mistress, and then brought aromatic water 
and bade her lie down in the same tone one would 
use to a child. 

“ Venner, Venner,” sbe cried, wringing her hands, — 
“‘whocould have expected thise—who would have 
thought his handsome, false face would come to me 
here!” 

Venner set her lips firmly together. She would 
not talk, nor should her mistress in this mood. And 
80 she quietly sprinkled Elsie’s face, and manipulat- 
ed her throbbing temples, and let her words fall as 
charily as if they had been diamonds, There must 
have been # power in the woman, for Elsie’s rampant 
nerves yielded to her control, her eyes drooped, and 
by-and-by sleep stole over her. 

Venner looked at the result a moment with satis- 
fled face, and then noiselessly left the room. » 

It was late in the afternoon when Elsie awoke, 
calmed and refreshed. It was not in vain Venncr 
had made those meemeric passes. 

She got up, languid but not so hopeless. Heart 
and brain were temporarily atilled. And yet an un- 
rest possessed her. Books, music and embroidery 
alike failed her. Do what she would, her thoughts 
went persistently back to the past. At last, she saw 
Josie Larkin passing the house, and running to the 
door called her in. ~ 

The day had turned out rainy, and Jo was wrapped 
in a water-proof, from under whose hood her rich, 
flower-like face shone out superbly. 

Mrs. Hamilton, a lover of beauty, was charmed. 

‘* My dear, you are lovely,” she exclaimed, reach- 
ing forth her hands. 

“Was that what yon called me here to say?” 
asked Jo, and the next moment blushed that she 
had dared take such a liberty with the great lady of _ 
the Hollow. r 

“No,” said Mrs. Hamilton, smiling, ‘“‘ I could not 
help saying it, but [ called you here because I was 
lonesome. My husband and our friends are out driv- 
ing, and I’m such a child as to be miserable. Wont 
you stay with me? It will be such a favor.” 

Jo Larkin in a position to do Mrs. Stuart Hamilton 
@ favor! ‘ 

Josephine could hardly credit it. But the thought 
pleased her. There was something sweet too, in be- 
ing in Stuart’s home—it was the next thing to hav- 
ing him. ¥ 

So Jo took off her water-proof, and by some mis- 
chance her comb slipped out, and the long, silky, 
black hair came falling over her shoulders, 

“Ah! what a magnificent chevelure”’ cried Elsie. 
“You are @ beauty! No wonder Stuart admires 
you!” 

“Stuart!” and Jo crimsoned. 

** Yes. He loves all pretty things, you know!” 

This speech hurt J», and littie by little the glow 
and the brightness faded out of her. 

Mrs. Hamilton did not mind it. The pretty blonde 
woman was profoundly selfish. But she was grace- 
fully selfish, also, and now she gladly shook off the 
trouble that had depressed her, and laughed and 
chatted with Jo of a thousand things. And all the 
time Jo was feeling as she had never felt before, the 
vast difference between Stuart and herself. What 
had the butcher’s daughter to do in this circle where 
one talked of literature, and art, and had money for 
all need? Poor Jo’s face clouded. 

Somehow the talk got back to Stuart again. As 
for Jo be was never very far from her— least of all 
was he here in his home—and Mrs. Hamilton said to 
herself: 

“The girl may as well understand how it is to 
bel” 

So she brought out an album of photograpbs. 
Here was Stuart in every attitude and style, and Jo 
trembled a little as she looked. 

“And here is Stuart and Helena!” said Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, with careless good-humor. 

“A fine-looking pair, aren’t they? Not that Hel- 
ena is a beauty, like you, dear, but she is distingue 
and striking. You see what a proud, spirited face it 
is! She is the exact complement of Stuart and will 




































































do wonders for him.” 
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A faintness came over Jo. She was dumb for a 
minute. Then an insane craving seized her to know 
the worst, 

“Are they—” she faltered, 

‘* Engaged!’ laughed Mrs. Hamilton. “Why, my 
dear, it has been an understood thing for along time. 
And now I suppose Stuart’s flirtations are about 
over, Hoe has flirted, you know. But one must ex- 
cuse @ good deal in a young man like Stuart. His 
temperament makes him liable to peculiar tempta- 
tions. Don’t you think him singularly lovable?” 

“I—I don’t know,” gasped Jo, faintly. 

“ Most girls would be in no doubt about it,” laugh- 
ed the lady. “The truth is, Stuart has one of those 
natures which are inordinately craving of affection, 
but which are not capable of giving it in any large 
measure. Look at his chin there —delicate and 
pointed, very pretty, I grant you, but a physiogno- 
mist would tell you that it was the natural sign of a 
wish to be loved. And in Stuart’s case you see the 
natural wish has been developed by gratification. 
Everybody has spoiled him—and when he knows a 
charming girl, he can’t resist the temptation of try- 
ing to make her love him.” 

** Bot that is very wrong,” said Jo, in a low voice. 

Mrs. Hamilton smiled, a little scornfally. 

“ My dear, tomen of Stuart’s temperament, the 
things they like to do, do not seem very wrong. 
Don’t look for strong conscientiousness in a large, 
many-sided nature, where there is imagination, sym- 
pathy, susceptibility, and all those charming things 
which win love. Look for that among your narrow, 
dry, juiceless souls like Mr. Bertram. Marry him, 
little Jo, and he will conscientiously do his daty by 
you, and make you miserable all your life.” 

Jo laughed softly, but grew pale. 

‘What is one todothen? Trust no one?” 

“Trust no man, Jo! Keep your heart strong. 
Don’t long for the blissful pain of love.” 

Jo’s wistful, dark eyes sought Mrs. Hamilton’s 
face. Had this fair woman, with all her gifts of na- 
ture and fortune known sorrow? Jo’s heart went 
out to her—and so the two women read each other’s 
souls, 

“ Jo,” said Elsie, after a minute, ‘‘I wish I could 
make you know beforehand what you can suffer. I 
knew a girl who loved a man, whose temperament 
was the exact likeness of Stuart Hamilton’s—a man 
whose worst mental vice was vanity, and whose 
worst sin was selfishness. When that woman’s heart 
went down into the dust under his hand, it didn’t 
matter that he hadn’t meant to kill her—that he 
didn’t mean to wreck her faith in human goodness. 
When all was said, he had been more weak than 
wicked—even harsh judges would have censured him 
lightly, But life was over for her. Little girl, be 
careful, O, be carefal how you love!” 

Jo listened, her sensitive face blushing and paling 
by turns, her heart growing heavier and heavier with 
the knowledge that it was too late, too late for rea- 
soning, too late for escape. She got up by-and-by 
and said she must go home. 

“So soon, my dear,” Mrs. Hamilton pleaded, and 
had barely life enough left to insist. 

* I’ve tried to put obstructions in your path, Stu- 
art Hamilton,” said Elsie, as she watched the girl 
down the avenue. “1 might have done it more grad- 
ually, but after all, one quick stab is better than a 
slow heart-break. And yet what will it avail? Half 
a dozen words from Stuart, a few looks from those 
eyes of his, will sweep away all her doubts. What 
will her caution avail before such a man as Stuart, 
when too, her own heart is his ally? Strange,” she 
added, gazing vacantly into the gathering night, 
“strange I never guessed before the meaning of that 
likeness which I half recognized. I understand now 
the secret of his power over me. This girl, Jo,” she 
added, in half-audible soliloquy, “is not unlike me— 
only she would love to the end, while I—I could 
hate!” 

A low musical laugh which was not yet pleasant to 
hear, sounded through the dusky room. 

The night came on fast. They should have been 
here ere now. What did the delay mean? Mrs. Ham- 
ilton sat there in the gloom, while dark thoughts ran 
up and down her brain. Suppose some accident 
should have happened, and suppose—suppose her 
husband should be killed—and she were never to 
shrink, and cower, and hide her aversion to his em- 
brace again—would Colin’s arms open to receive her 
—the woman who in the sight of God had been his 
wedded wife? 

These thoughts crowded her mind almost without 
her volition. Venner came in, found her shivering, 
and ordered a fire in the grate, and brought in tea. 
Elsie ate and drank mechanically. ~° 

Lights were brought, and Elsie took up a book. 
“Tt is strange they do not come,” she said, a moment 
after, flinging it down. 

Venner looked darkly from the window, and saw a 
light flash out in the avenue. At the same instant a 
slow trawp was heard, and in a moment Helena ran 
in, and fell sobbing on Mrs. Hamilton’s neck. 

** OQ, papa, papa!l’’ she cried. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE ACCIDENT. 


THE road to Monmouth ran through a luxuriantly 
beautifal country which, by reason of abundant 
rains, retained all its early summer freshness. The 
diversity of the scenery, the change from wooded 
hollow to bare upland, the glimpses of lovely inter- 
vale, the swiit rolling through the heart of green for- 
ests, the trundling over crazy wooden bridges with 





the hurrying stream below, and the rocky banks 
fringed with long grasses, and gay with scarlet car- 
dinals—all this was as novel as it was charming to 
Helena Worth, and she was constantly uttering ex- 
clamations of delight at every new surprise. 

**O papa,” she cried, her dark eyes kindling, and 
her white cheek flushing with pleasure, “is it not 
lovely? We have nothing like this at the south.” 

**Tt is like the Scottish Highlands, only that it has 
life and color, which, after all, makes a world of dif- 
ference. The moors were dun and desolate, and the 
glens and locks gray and lonely. Do you remember, 
Colin?” said her uncle. 

“TJ remember but little,” eaid Colin, absently. “I 
was too young, yon know, when the old people came 
over. About all I can remember is the voyage over, 
when I was fearfally sea-sick, and you held me in 
your arms half the time. You were a good boy, Stu- 
art, and a comfort to the mother.” 

Colin looked as he spoke at his hard-featured, ret- 
icent brother, and the old, clinging tenderness which 
had been between them as boys revived in his heart. 
It had never quite died out with either of them, al- 
though in the journey of life they had drifted far 
apart. It was a great thing in the life of the poor, 
immigrant family, when that rich, childless woman 
resolved to adopt Colin for her heir. Henceforth 
there was a sort of halo about him,in the eyes of 
those simple folk. He came home at rare intervals, 
and at each coming impressed them profoundly with 
his accomplishments. Stuart, growing up into a 
stalwart, rugged lad, began to guess what it was to 
have education. The truth that knowledge is power 
dawned upon his mind. 

And 80 one day when Colin came home, he found 
Stuart tugging away at Latin and the mathematics. 

‘* What do you want of those?” he said, in his 
kindly, half-condescending way. 

“T’m going to be something by means of them,” 
said Stuart, sturdily. ‘I mean to rise! I’m not go- 
ing to be a stupid laborer all my life.” 

Colin looked at him, interested but incredulous. 

** You’ll find it hard work, old fellow!” 

“T dare say!” returned Stuart, ‘* but I’ll not give 
out. IfIam slow, I am sure,” he added, with such 
an air of persistency and manful resolve, that Colin’s 
admiration was kindled. 

“ Go ahead then,” he cried, “ and I’ll help you!” 

Henceforth the two brothers were nearer friends 
than hitherto. Their natures complemented each 
other. If Colin had the swifter apprehension, Stu- 
art’s judgment was cooler and more just. If Stuart 
crept where his brother flew, he held on with un- 
flagging persistence, and reached the top just as 
soon. Colin was uncalculating, demonstrative, ten- 
der, but Stuart’s affections once kindled, burned 
steadily at a white heat. They were so unlike that 
they admired each other unreservedly. 

This friendship, so rare and so beautiful, was in- 
terrupted. 

The erratic movements of Miss St. Ayer, Colin’s 
benefactor, took him abroad for several years—years 
which were marked at home by the death of his pa- 
rents, the gradual accumulation of wealth by his 
brother, his marriage, the subsequent loss of his 
wife, and, later, another marriage, which he spoke of 
in terms that brought a smile to the lips of the more 
worldly and b/ase Colin. 

All these years had nothing so sad in them as 
those early days when dark stories were afloat con- 
cerning Miss St. Ayer’s young protege, and those 
later ones when there were rumors that touched the 
young man’s honor, when Miss St. Ayer cast him off, 
and wrote violent letters to Stuart, whose burden 
was the ingratitude of his brother. But these passed. 
Miss St. Ayer got the better of her anger. Colin 
married to suit her, and to suit her also, settled in 
Louisiana. It was, perhaps, but just that having 
bought him she should pay the price. At any rate, 
the price was a handsome one. The quondam Scotch 
lad became one of the richest men of the South. 

But meanwhile, years passed, and the children of 
the brothers were grown up before they met. 

“It is good to be friends still,” said Colin, laying 
his hand upon his brother’s shoulder. 

Mr. Hamilton had transacted his business, the 
young people were gone out for a walk, and the two 
brothers sat together over their dinner in the parlor 
of the hotel at Monmouth. 

** Very good, Colin, boy,” said the elder, with a 
look of deep content. ‘* We'll never part again, 
please Heaven. You shall marry and settle down 
somewhere near me, and we’ll begin life over again. 
Then, if our young people agree—” he looked up, 
smilingly, and was surprised at the gray pallor that 
had conre upon Colin’s face. 

**T shall never marry again,” he said, hastily. 

The hard, iron features of the other softened. 

** Was your wife then so much to you? Or was 
it—” 

A minute’s silence. 

“T never guessed the whole of that affair, I fancy. 
Was that little girl so dear that you couldn’t forget 
her?” 

*T oughtn’t to have forgotten her,” said the other, 
huskily. ‘She should have been my wife—was, in 
good faith, and I was made to behave like a villain to 
please Miss St. Ayer. And yet I’ve no right to blame 
her so furiously. My own fickle nature had its 
share,” 

Mr. Hamilton looked at him curiously. 

**You were not-constant enough to be true to her, 
and you are not fickle enough to forget her. I don’t 
understand it.”’ 

“Very likely not,” said Colin, smiling, ‘Our na- 
tures are as much alike as night and morning. And 





yet it is a very strange thing, Stuart—” his voice fal- 
tered, and he grew pale. 

“ What is strange?” 

*€ That the girl I loved should have been just what 
she was,”’ said Colin, evasively. 

Mr. Hamilton’s face brightened. 

“* Was she like my Elsie?” 

Some inarticulate reply was made, which the other 
was 80 engrossed in his own thoughts as not to fally 
understand, 

**It is so curious,” he said, with a smile and a far- 
away, retrospective look in hiseyes. ‘‘ Don’t you re- 
member, Colin, we fell in love with the same little 
girl at school—a rosy-cheeked little lassie, who al- 
ways wore clean white pantalettes and tied her hair 
with blue ribbon? Only you showed your passion by 
writing crude verses to her, and 1 took to hoarding 
my pennies to buy her candy.” 

“A difference in character which has appeared in 
all our later life,” said Colin, looking at his brother 
with tender, reverential pride. 

**O well, I don’t know.” And the man with the 
grizzled locks blushed like a girl. ‘I had never any 
imagination, you know. But it’s singular our fan- 
cies should have been similar, while you are blonde 
and I am dark.” 

“Those things go deeper than complexion,” said 
Colin, absently. 

Mr. Hamilton assented, and then fell to talking of 
his son. 

**T always thought he resembled you in character,” 
he said, ‘‘as he does in looks, though he isn’t as 
handsome. Stuart has a look of his mother, and she 
was not pretty.” 

‘Where did you find your present wife?” in a 
certain hard, abrupt tone. 

Mr. Hamilton smiled—and yet it was hardly that, 
but something softer, tenderer, which lent a divine 
grace to the harsh outlines of his face. 

**It was a mere chance,” he said, in a low tone. 
“T was in New York, and stopping, for the con- 
venience of my business at a shabby hotel in the 
lower part of the city. I used to see Venner—you 
know Venner—I saw you speaking to her this morn- 
ing—I used to see her going out and in, and a girl—I 
took her to beachild at first—with her. By-and- 
by 1 missed the child, and the woman’s evident dis- 
tress led me to inquire, and so I learned that her 
mistress—for she called her so—was ill. It was sum- 
mer, and I could guess what illness was in the 
wretched attic of that frowsy hotel. It was bad 
enough to be detained there by business. Sol sent 
the poor thing flowers and fruit, and a bit of game at 
odd times. And after a while, Venner came to me 
and said her mistress wanted to thank me. So I fol- 
lowed her up stairs, and what do you think was my 
surprise to tind myself in the presence ofa little fair, 
yellow-haired woman, who was, to my bewildered 
eyes, more of an angel than a woman—she was 80 
frail, s0 attenuated, and so beautiful. She told me 
her story—some of it; but I did not know, until later, 
that she would almost have starved, but for me. 
That woman Venner sold my fruit and flowers to pay 
for their lodging. 

‘*The acquaintance grew—grew on my part into a 
strong passion. One day I begged her to let me take 
her into the country. I could not bear to leave her 
there, you know—and she took me for something 
much worse than I am—and when, before I knew it, 
I forgot my caution and asked her to be my wife, she 
was quite overwhelmei—sobbed, and said she was 
not good enough for me, confessed she danced at the 
theatre and— Well, I shouldn’t have won her, but 
for Venner. She stood my friend, and I think—I 
think Elsie loves me now. And yet, if I were a 
younger, gayer man—”’ 

The young people came in, brimming over with 
life, and the shy confession was stayed upon the lips 
of the reticent, undemonstrative man. He thought 
within himself how like it was to all experience—how 
age is forever pushed aside, and exuberant youth 
crowds to the front. And then he remembered re- 
gretfully that he had known no real youth; all his 
life had been a struggle. He was thankful for a 
breathing time now; Colin had generously come to 
lift some of his burden; he could retire from the 
thick of the fight, and rest a little. He was glad of 
this halcyon hour. And yet, it it had only come a 
little sooner, while life was fresh and hope was 
strong! 

He followed his son out, dreamily, watched with a 


half-smile while he gave Helena the best place, and | 


performed so easily all those graceful gallantries 
which were the spontaneous outcome of his nature, 
and then himself stepped into the barouche. 

* Keep an eye on Kate, Stuart,” he said. 
in one of her wicked moods to-day.” 

They were just driving out of the courtyard of the 
hotel. It might have been that Kate missed the 
usual hand upon the rein. She reared suddenly, 
and then, bounding forward with a great leap, threw 
the barouche violently against the corner of the 
house, and it was instantly overturned. 

There was a wild cunfusion fora moment. When 
Stuart picked himself out of the wreck, and stagger- 
ed to his feet, the first words he heard were that ago- 
nized cry of Helena, ‘‘O papa, papa!” 

Stuart was inexpressibly shocked, but he was the 
only collected one of the party. Mr. Hamilton could 
only hang over the senseless body, and make little 
moans of distress. 

After an age, Doctor Mackaye came. 

“Dead? Of course not! But you’re doing your 
best to killhim. Leave the room, allof you. Now, 
then, let me see how bad it is.” And the abrupt, 
kind-hearted surgeon turned to his work. 


“ She’s 





The verdict was alarming, but not hopeless. 4 
broken bone or two, @ dislocation, a half-dozen bad 
bruises, possibly an internal injury. 

* Not a bad case!” 

“TI wonder what you would call a bad case, doc- 
tor?” said Mr. Hamilton, in grim pain. 

‘* Well, I should consider a broken neck of that 
kind. But with this man nursing will do wonders, 
In this hotel—” 

‘*Take me home!” came in a faint voice from the 
sofa; and Helena broke into convulsions of weeping. 
That was all he had life enough for—to beg to be 
taken back to Elsie. 

They went slowly, for every movement was torture 
to him. Jo Larkin, going home from Mr. Hamilton’s, 
met the sad cortege, and ran breathless to her mother 
with the news. ‘ 

That night Elsie Hamilton hung over the injured 
man as untiringly as a mother would stand by the 
sick bed of her child. There was no need for her 
husband to say as he did, so many times that night: 

“Save him, Elsie—O, save himif you can! How 
can I bear to have my brother return to me only to 
die?” 

And Elsie only looked up at him with a white, wo- 
ful face. It is doubtful if she knew what was said. 
She only knew that the man whom she had loved in 
her far-off girlhood, the man to whom she had clung 
—a shy, innocent girl, abashed before her lover—the 
man who had desolated her life, and left her a wreck 
on the great sea of society, lay before her, helpless. 

Elsie was slight and frail, but her endurance now 
was surprising. Venner, who was tough and wiry 
beyond belief, was put toshame. Stuart wondered 
at the heroism of his stepmother, and confessed re- 
morsefully that he had underrated her; and Helena, 
who could not bear the sight of pain and swooned 
when the wounds were dressed, called her an angel 
of mercy, and worshipped her with girlish en- 
thusiasm. 

And so the slow days and nights sped away in the 
darkened room, and Colin Hamilton lay between life 
and death. He was given quite up to hernow. If 
he should die, he would go from her arms; his last 
look would be on her face. There was a strange, sad 
comfortin that. Perhaps, too, in that world which 
seems so remote and is so near, all the wrongs of this 
life would be righted, all false relations adjusted. 

A day slipped by. Mr. Hamilton stole in from 
time to time, and looked at the pallid face. 

** Perhaps he will be better to-morrow?” he said 
questioning the grim, gray face of the doctor. 

Mackaye shook his head. 

To-morrow became to-day, and many to-morrows 
also came, and lapsed into the inevitable past, and 
still Colin Hamilton maintained a hand-to-hand bat- 
tle with death. 

After a little while, a high fever and delirium set 
in. Elsie had every reason to be thankful, then, 
that, by Doctor Mackaye’s stern command, every one 
save herself and faithfal Venner were forbidden the 
room. For then, when the fever ran high, the old, 
long-forgotten dreams came back, and he babbled of 
the days of their early love, in words which showed 
how strong a hold that love had taken upon his na- 
ture, in spite of his untruth to it. 

One night, his wild excitement was almost ungov- 
ernable. He grasped Venner’s arm, and stared with 
strange eyes into her face. 

**I tell you I wont leave her,’’ he cried, vehement- 
ly. ‘She is mine—my Elsie, my little snowdrop, my 
wife—and I wont leave her—not for a thousand old 
women like you! I don’t want your money, I say. 
I wont be bought. Take it away. Why, she’s my 
wife, say. What if .he priest didn’t join us. God 
saw how we loved each other. Why, if I should 
leave her now in her sorrow, she would haunt me till 
I die. Do you think I have no manhood? I may be 
fickle, but I’m not a brute. Ah, how the sun burns 
here in these Southern streets. We will go to walk 
in the park, sweet Elsie. O, you never need veil your 
face. Are you afraid some of my friends will know 
you? A dancing-girl! Good Heaven! What will 
they say? They thought she wasn’t my wife. Who 
said she was? "T'was only a fancy of mine, old wo- 
man. Men have such every day, you know—and 
give them up. O yes, I'll give her up. Of course I 
couldn’t marry her, you know. A dancing-girl! How 
my head burns! Will she godown, and down, like 
these creatures I meet in the street? If she should, 
I should deserve to be damned. She wont? No. 
Venner’!! take care of her. That woman is a treas- 
ure—grim, and reticent, and faithful as a watch- 
dog. She'll care for her—my darling. Only she isn’t 
mine now. I left her. I wentaway in the night, like 
acoward. Mean, wasn’t it? Helena’s mother thinks 
I’m odd, moody. She doesn’t guess what I’m think- 
ing about. I wish 1’d beena betterman. Remorse? 
It cuts deep, you see. Elsie, Elsie!” 

Elsie came out at this sharp, despairing call, and 
bathed his forehead, and wet his parched lips, and 
stood holding his hand in hers, till the access of deli- 
rium passed, and left him white and weak, and in a 
state of drowsy unconsciousness. 

And so more days came and went, and by-and-by 
the fever loosened its grip, and, wan and thin, but 
with life in him, Colin Hamilton opened his eyes up- 
on the face which had once been 80 dear to him. 

** Elsie, my love!” he cried, faintly, and drew her 
down in a close embrace. 

Neither of them knew, then, that their fate was 
sealed, but Venner watched them keenly, and then 
turned and walked away, a grim, significant smile 
creeping about her lips. 

* One of them can’t bide here,” she said, ynder 
her breath. ‘* Whose wiil it be to go, I wonder?” 
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masculine,” said Miss Seaforth. 


said Miss Bell Somers. 
such a slow, languid step, and her countenance was 
so forlorn! She loaked to me asif she had some- 
thing—some sin or sorrow—preying upon her. And 
then she remained on her knees so long.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
MATTERS ABOUT THE HOLLOW. 
ROBIN HOLLOW was, like all other New England 


towns, a little republic within iteelf. It had its rulers, 
its laws, its customs, its theories. While it meant to 
be intensely democratic, it was often full of the aris- 
tocratic spirit. It was not in accordance with usage 
that the magnates of the village should be dignified 
with titles, but the spirit of hero-worship was not 
dead. 


A good many people went to the Episcopal church, 


for no other reason than that Mrs. Hamilton had a 
pew in that church. To be-sure, there was an im- 
pression that Mr. Hamilton was an old-school Pres- 
byterian, and that he would have preferred the sim- 
ple service used in the worship of his fathers, which 
was natural enough in a man whose esthetic nature 
was so undeveloped as was this caustic, hard-headed 
Scotchman’s. But it was eminently proper that Mrs. 
Hamiiton should attend St. John’s. Mr. Bertram 


ever saw her silks and velvets, without feeling that 


she lent a dignity and importance to his church, 
which the presence of any number of saints could 
hardly have given it. No low-born depravity could 
think of intruding itself where the elegances of 
worship were so carefally observed. 


The little church was in itself a gem. To be sure, 


it could not hold a large congregation, but then its 
members were of the elite, and who would not rather 


go to heaven in the company of a select few, than be 


jostled by a vulgar crowd? 


The stained window in the choir, and the one over 


the pulpit—Mrs. Hamilton’s gifts—changed the com- 
mon light of day into something far more refined, 
and were indications of the spiritual condition of the 
church. 
ton’s gift—was of solid silver, while those in use at 
the other churches were, as everybody knew, only 
plated. The carpet, too, was Brussels, the pews were 
upholstered, and on a summer afternoon there was 
an air of soft and luxurious repose quite suitable for 
a people whose future is indubitably secured. 


The i 





service—also Mrs. Hamil- 


Of course all these charming arrangements cost 


money, and that, by the will of God, isa good only 
bestowed on a few, wherefore it followed that there 
was in the village, and more especially since the new 
manufacturing population had begun to gather, a 
great, unwashed crowd, to whom the precious privi- 
leges accorded to the people of St. John’s were de- 
nied. 
Alonzo Bertram to consider what should be done for 
this great, superfluous fact which encumbers every 
community. 
ject would be considered at the next parish sociable 
which should be held in the parish parlor. 


it therefore became the duty of the Rev. 


He, therefore, announced that the sub- 


The parish parlor was the property of the ladies of 


the parish—that is to say, they had conceived the 
plan of it, carried it to execution, and coaxed their 
husbands, and fathers, and other obliging male rela- 
tives to pay for it. 


Mr. Bertram was very proud of his ladies, as he 


had every reason to be, and they reciprocated the 
admiration with an enthusiasm which might have 
turned the head of its object, only that young and 
interesting clergymen are supposed to be proof toa 
homage which would wreck the simplicity of any or- 
dinary man. And therefore it was that portraits of 
the Rev. Alonzo Bertram crowded the parish parlor. 
There were portraits in oils, portraits in crayon, 
miniature likenesses in water-colors, magnified pho- 
tographs, which last were said never to do him 
justice. 


It must be confessed that they were very unsatis- 


factory pictures, but that might not have been the 
photographer’s fault. Mr. Bertram himself had no 
very distinguished personal advantages. His mild, 
rather faint blue eyes stared weakly at the camera, 
and had not much expression left when the counter- 
feit presentment came out. The effect of the color of 
his beard, which was, as all his friends declared, a 
had nothing to show for beauty except the outline of 
his face. : 
“A pure Greek face,” cried Margaret Seaforth, who 
Greek outlines henceforth became the fashion at 


lovely brown, was lost in the photograph, and he 


was herself fine and beautiful of feature, but lacking 
color and variety. 


Robin Hollow, and when the sociable was held, all 
the parish broke into condemnation of Helena 
Worth’s irregular features. 


“ Her mouth is too wide and her forehead is too 
“Did you admire 
er, Mr. Bertram?” 

**I thonght her a nice girl. 
articularly.” 

Miss Seaforth smiled. Mr. Bertram had not, then, 


I didn’t notice her 


been struck with her appearance. 


“Did you notice Mrs. Hamiiton, last Sunday?” 
“She came up the aisle with 


“T hardly think Mrs. Hamilton could be suffering 


from any sip,” said Mr. Bertram, slightly ashast at 
such a supposition affecting any member of St. 
Juhn’s. 


Sin was something which might be predicated of 


the great unwashed, but hardly of any one who wore 
velvet, and took the communion, and gave stained 
windows to the Lord. 


Full of this idea, he looked so intently at Miss Bell 


that the young lady blushed and dropped her eyes. 


** Mrs. Hamilton is very devout,” said Margaret 


Seaforth, sharply. 


Miss Seaforth’s Greek nose tapered down to a fine 
point, and a sharp nose and asharp tongue go to- 
gether, they say. 

**] never heard anything against Mrs. Hamilton. 
She doesn’t go among the poor as much as some 
would, but a lady in her position cannot find time for 
everything.” 

“ Mrs. Hamilton is constantly blessing the commu- 
nity by her benefactions,” said Mr. Bertram, in a 
tone of mild reproof. 

‘*] didn’t mean to speak ill of Mrs. Hamilton,” 
explained Miss Somers, hastily. “I admire her—and 
Helena, too, if her features are not regular. The 
charm of her countenance is in something beyond 
mere perfection of outline.” 

Mies Seaforth was incensed. 

** Whatever she is,’”’ she said, with a glance at Mr. 
Bertram, “it is plain that Stuart Hamilton is in love 
with her.” 

“O hush!” gaid somebody at her elbow, in a 
whisper. ‘ 

Miss Seaforth glanced around, and caught sight of 
a white face, which, upon some small pretext, was 
retiring from the group. 

‘* Pshaw!” she said, contemptuously. “Jo Larkin! 
Is the girl such a goose as to think Stuart intends 
to marry her?” 

The Larkins were not really in society. They 
clung to its skirts, so to speak, and maintained their 
hold with some difficulty. It was all because of Mrs. 
Larkin, who never could forget that her mother was 
a Murray, and so,in spite of Uncle Tom’s remon- 
strances, she bad drawn him away from the uncush- 
ioned corner of the pew where he had snoozed com- 
fortably on the Sundays of twenty consecutive years, 
and got him into a much grander one at St. John’s. 

“It will get Jo into so much better society,” she 
pleaded. And the butcher, who would have given 
his eyes for the girl, yielded, and slept as composedly 
in the new place as in the old, only instead of waking 
up at the third bymn, and joining in the singing in 
an extraordinary nasal tone, as he had been wont to 
do, he was obliged to hold his peate, for the choir of 
St. John’s was a paid quartet, and Uncle Tom’s first 
attempt to assist them produced such a sensation 
that even so valorous a democrat as he dared not re- 
peat the experiment. 

And so the Larkins, welcomed for their wealth, 
were occasionally snubbed, and poor Jo’s remarkable 
beauty was sometimes considered a personal insult. 
She was not, however, very keenly alive to anything 
of this kind now. Jo was in the deep waters of trouble. 

For the first week or two after Mr. Colin Hamilton 
received his injury, she had seen very little of Stuart. 
She knew, as well asif she had been told, that he 
was comforting his cousin. She knew, too, just how 
he would do it—with just what tender sympathy he 
would coax her to talk of herself; with what charm- 
ing tact he would divert her mind; with what deli- 
cate skill he would lure her into accepting attentions, 
simple enough in themselves, buf gathering power 
from the way in which they were offered. 

“She will love him!” cried Jo, wringing her 
hands. ‘She will love him; she cannot help it.” 

One day Jo went upto Mr. Hamilton’s house, to 
carry some delicacy her mother had prepared for the 

invalid. She had gone toa side door, and waited in 
the dining-room, and so had hoped to escape without 
meeting any of the family. But just as she rose to 
go, a light step fell on the floor, a clear, mellow voice 
called her name, and she turned. 

Jo had never seen Helena before, except at church 
or when she was out driving. She was not, therefore, 
familiar with that high-bred air, that perfect repose 
and self-poise, which distinguished her. It was 
something quite apart from physical beauty—some- 
thing which only years of familiarity with cultivated 
society could have given her. 

Jo was dismayed. For the first time, she had be- 
come conscious of a charm which even her own sweet 
beauty would find it hard to rival successfully. Her 
lovely dark eyes fell, and the color ebbed away from 
her cheek. 

“You have been very kind to my father,” said 
Helena, regarding her with curious admiration, “‘and 
I wanted to see you. And besides, Mrs. Hamilton 
told me how pretty you were. I am so fond of beau- 
ty. I have none, you see.” And Helena laughed 
pleasantly. 

**T don’t know as one need care for beauty,” said 
Jo, with a touch of bitterness. 

** Not care for beauty!” said Helena, opening her 
wide brown eyes in surprise. ‘‘ Do sit down here, 
and tell me what you mean. I think it would be the 
finest thing in the world to be beautiful—as beautiful 
as you are—and you are like a picture. Your skin is 
as soft as satin, and such a clear, lovely tint. Every- 
thing about you harmonizes. It rests and delights 
me to look at you. If you had sandy hair, and a 
wide mouth, and freckles, and uneven teeth, you’d 
envy handsome people as much asI do.” And Hele- 
na laughed so good-naturedly that Jo, too, smiled 
and sottened. 

**But you havo something that I haven’t,” she 
said, @ little sorrowfally. 

Helena smiled. 

“What is it? Money? That doesn’t count for 
much. You aren’t longing to be rich, are you, 
child?” 

Jo colored. 

“No. I don’t éare for that. But I shonld like—O 
—a knowledge of the world. I am so iguorant, so 
unsophisticated i” 

“The knowledge of the world doesn’t alwars bring 
happiness,” said Helena, gravely. ‘One learns a 





good mauy things one would rather not know. And 


as for being ignorant—you’ve a good education, 

haven’t you? Some day some one will come who will 

teach you your value!” 

Jo’s brautifal blushes augmented Helena’s curios- 

ity and interest. 

“What kind of lovers does such a child as this 

have?” she questioned. 

It was a new side of life. Helena showed herself 
gracious and kind, and Jo went away, half promising 
to be as friendiy as the young lady desired. Half 
promising only, for all the time the cruel thought 
that this girl was winning her love away from her 
came to spoil what else would have been genuine 
pleasure in her new acquaintance, 

“If she makes him love her,I shall hate her,” 
thought Jo; and the small hands under her shawl 
were clenched hard together. “And he must love 
her—he must.” 

Even without any influence from his friends, Stu- 
art could not have failed to find her attractive. Jo 
remembered, with burning cheeks, how accomplish- 
ed, how cultured she was—how meagre seemed her 
own small gifts beside her. O, was not God cruel? 

Mr. Bertram met her, while she had this unspoken 
thought in her heart. He wondered vaguely at her 
white face, and blundered upon the conclusion that 
she was tired. Jo told him that she had been up to 
Mr. Hamilton’s, His face brightened. He forgot to 
wonder any more at Jo’s pallor. 

‘Did you see Miss Worth?” he stammered, with 
such consciousness that Jo, if she had not been pre- 
occupied, must have detected it. 

“1 sat some time and talked with her,” was the 
reply. 

“Ah!” with interest. “She is a very interesting 
girl—very. So well informed, so intelligent, so ac- 
complished, so—” : . 

Words failed Mr. Bertram here, but his beaming 
face supplied the lack. 

Somehow this was the last drop in poor Jo’s cup. 
She faced round upon him almost fiercely. 

*‘ I don’t see why she shouldn’t be all these things, 
and more, too,” she said, with vehemence. “She 
has had every opportunity in the world. She must 
have been a poor creature not to have used them.” 

Then, as the minister looked at her, quite amazed 
by this outbreak, she added: 

“Why does God give so much to one person, and 
deny so much to another? Mr. Bertram, can you 

tell me that? I want to know the meaning of the 
differences that I see. Why does he put Helena in 
the house yonder, and Nora McCarthy in the factory 
over there? It’salla puzzle tome. Nora is a bright 
girl, but she doesn’t have half a chance. What does 
it mean?” 

Mr. Bertram looked suitably shocked. It was a 
half-minute before he collected a reply, and then he 
made it in such a tone of cold reproof that Jo’s heart 
hardened. ° 

‘* Those are very irreverent questions, Miss Larkin. 
We don’t knéw what these things mean. God’s 
ways are not our ways. He has aright to do as he 
will with us. Hath not the potter power over the 
vessel which he hath moulded?” 

Jo gave a little hard, bitter laugh, as she said, ab- 
ruptly, that it was rather hard for the vessel, and 
turned from him into the house. 

Mr. Bertram followed, shaking his head, and feel- 
ing very much disturbed in his clerical mind. Jo 
had only been confirmed last Christmas. What was 
the world coming to, when such rebellious disposi- 
tions were found in the very heart of the church? 

“I must consider the matter,” he reflected. 
** Such things indicate a great decline from the old 
reverent spirit.” 

Jo went in with a flushed face, and nerves all 
quivering. She had an actual physical repulsion to 
Mr. Bertram. The very sight of his pale-blue eyes 
and bloodless, impassioned face awoke the instinct 
of aversion, and when to that she added his cold 
voice and pulseless thoughts, toleration of him was 
not possible. 

She met her mother coming through the entry, 
and, agitated as she was, could not. fail to see the 
flutter in which that good woman found herself. 

“ Dear me, Jo!” said Mrs. Larkin, smoothing down 
her hair and spreading out the folds of her apron. 
‘* Here’s Mr. Stuart been waiting for you this half- 
hour, and I’ve asked hiin to stay to tea. Now you go 
in and entertain him, and I’ll get tea:’ 

Jo laid away her hat. Outwardly she was calm, 
but her heart beat heavily, and she lingered before 
going into the parlor, trying to get such control of 
herself that Stuart should not perceive it. 

Vain attempt! They were too near to each other 
for so slight a veil to conceal the feelings of either. 
The moment ehe entered the room, Stuart Hamilton 
knew that she had been weeping, and for him. The 
lovely, dark eyes, still dim with unshed tears, were 
lovelier than ever. 

Stuart looked at her, and that look put to flight 
certain good resolutions which had been growing 
strong in him for a whole week. 

A whole week Stuart Hamilton had been holding 
counsel with himself. It was not a thing which 
suited him. He liked to follow his impulses; he 
liked to drift with the tide; he liked to float towards 
the goal of his desires upon the wave of circum- 
stances. But here was conflict. He wanted to mar- 
ry Helena, and he wanted to keep Jo. Let me do 
him justice to say that the feasibility of doing both 
was at first strongly rejected. It was not so much a 
temptation fought as ignored. But suddenly, as he 
looked up into the swest, beautiful face, which at 
sight of him grew luminous, as he felt the clinging 





‘with a new and vivid sense, the delight of her love, 
the vehement impulse to keep her, at all hazards, 
came over him. Only, he put ito himself in this wise: 


kill her if I should say I did not love her.” 


have been by conscientious scruples, the moment one 
determines upon a wrong course, one feels as light- 
hearted as if good angels and not the devil had con- 
quered. Andsothe burden slipped speedily away 
from Stuart’s mind, the cloud fied from his face. He 
grew gay and genial, and was full of pleasant jokes. 
He won Mrs, Larkin’s heart by reminding her of old, 
childish days, when he was a pet of hers; he com- 
manded Uncle Tom’s respect, by the readiness with 
which he appreciated the points of a fine animal, and 
the deference with which he listened to his—Uncle 
Tom’s—remarks on the state of the country. Even 
Mr. Bertram, listening, began dimly to comprehend 
that there might be something worth knowing out- 
side of his specialty, and to feel that this young man, 
with his ready wit and debonair manner, might prove 
a formidable rival in Helena’s good graces, although 
he could not write reverend before his name, nor 
converse upon abstruse metaphysics. 


make. A neighbor came and chatted with Uncle Tom 
over the gate. Mrs. Larkin went to put away the 
pails of foaming milk, and Jo and Stuart sat and 
talked in the twilight until all the hard actualities of 
daily life melted away, and only the great fact of their 
love filled the hour. Then it was that, holding his 
hand fast and feeling him so, stubbornly a part of 
herself, Jo sobbed out, half in joy, half in tears: 


love me, Stuart?” 


whisper. ‘‘ You trust in me, darling. You will not 


him, but, nestling close to him in the dusk, only feel- 


she hears foolish stories? You wont give me up? 





pressure of her pretty, warm hand, as he realized, 


“Why should I break the child’s heart? It would 


It is a curious fact, that however tortured one may 


He went out, by-and-by, having parish calls to 


‘* Helena cannot win you away from me. They 
told me she had, but I knew it wasalie. You do 


‘* Better than all the world,” was the impassioned 
listen to the tales of these idle fools. 


better.” 
Even while he spoke, the heart of the man shamed 


You know me 


ing the tenderness pulsing through his tones, Jo 
never doubted. ‘ 
“TIT know you,” she said, softly. “Nothing can 
separate us.” : 
“And so my little Jo will laugh in her sleeve when 


See, Jo! I’m going away soon. There will be silly 
people who will say foolish things. You wont believe 
them? You wont give me up, Jo?” 
She put her arm around his neck, and laid her 
cheek against his, in sweet, childish innocence. 
* Never, till you giveme up. How could I, Stuart?” 
He set his teeth hard together, and said, under his 
breath: 
** I swear I wont do that!” 
She did not quite catch the words, but the passion- 
ate, tender tone satisfied her. 
_‘* We will keep our sweet secret together, love.” 
*O yes. Icould not bear people to talk about it. 
It is s0 sacred. These commonplace affections may 
be prattied-about, but our love— Stuart, they shall 
not have it to toss about.” 
The passion, the abandon, the exquisite tenderness 
of the girl, satisfied him. It was his dream actual- 
ized, his ideal. Life was worth living, to be so loved. 
The delight of it penetrated his whole being. For 
the moment he gave her back measure for measure. 
And then, while she nestled there in his arms, she 
sang sofily, just above her breath, but in a voice of 
infinite sweetness: 


“* Sweet is true love, though given in wain, in vain; 
And sweet is death that puts an end to pain: 
I know not which is sweeter, no, not I, 


“ Love, art thou sweet? then bitter death must be: 
Love, thou art bitter; sweet is death to me. 
O Love! if death be sweeter, let me die. 


** Sweet love that seems not made to fade away— 
Sweet death, that seems to make us loveless clay. 
I know not which is sweeter—no, not I."’ 


The words were lost in the delicious quiet of the 
evening, and that silence which is sweeter than 
speech fell upon them. The minutes loitered happily 
past. The glowing moonlight flooded the little room ; 
the Jaly air, warmed all day by the fiery sun, was as 
soft asa caress. It brought the fragrance of honey- 
suckle in at the vine-hung window, and other sweet 
odors that the south wind tempted abroad, The heart 
of the summer sympathized with these ber children. 

At last, for the realities of life are always pressing 
bard upon its romance, Mrs. Larkin came in, saying: 

‘* What, are you all-in the dark? Why didn’t you 
get a light, Jo?” And she bustled about for a match, 

Stuart rose to go. By the light of the lamp Jo 
could see that he was pale with emotion. She slipped 
out to the door with him. I wonder did no thought 
of shame stir in his heart when she lifted her pure 
lips for his kies? He left her at the door, and long 
after be had crossed the river, even while he stood 
under the elms at hisown doorway, he fancied he 
heard her voice, in that exquisitely-pathetic strain: 


* Sweet is true love, though given in vain, in vain; 
And sweet is death that puts an end to pain.”’ 


He stood still and listened, a sharp strain at his 
heart. No. It was only the beck sobbing in the val- 
ley, or the wind flying lonesomely over the plain. He 
roused himself, turned, and seized the door-knob 
quickly. Something cut sharp into his hand. He 
held it up to the moonlight, and the diamond in the 
ring he wore glittered upon him like an accusing eye. 
It was‘a betrothal gift. Helena had placed it upon 
his finger that morning. 
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WAS SHE WORTH IT? 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ASSEMBLY ROOMS OF BARNOOTE IN 1847, 


Tue Upper Ten Thousand of Barncote are gather- 
ed together at one of their monthly assemblies. It 
is the 3ist of December, and in consequence, the ball 
is a more brilliant and ‘‘dresey” affair than usual. 
Asa rule, the Barncotians, in those days, set their 
faces against any sumptuary extravagance, and the 
monthly aesemblies usually entailed on Paterfamilias 
only the expense of a few yards of ribbon and a bit 
of white muslin. 

This is an exceptional occasion: the officers from 
the barracks are present en masse, and, by special 
request, in uniform; the band of the 4th Bays is 
also in attendance, and relieves the cornet-a-piston 
and three fiddies with a strident galop or rattling 
polka, The female Barncotians were arrayed in great 
splendor, and in all the bravery of diaphanous mus- 
lins, shimmering satins, and other millinery proper- 
ties. The black coats present were rather at a dis- 
count; not that the young ladies were not fully aware 
of the temporary character of a flirtation with the 
“ Baye,” and the much higher chances of a satiatac- 
tory settlement with the young native lawyers, 
brewers, maltsters; but that, round dances pot hav- 
ing been long in vogue in the country, the natives, 
asa rule,could not or would not dance them; so 
that when the brass band struck up # lively polka, 
there was a general move on the part of the civilians 
to the card-rooms adjoining for a little loo, 

There were two card-rooms, one leading out of the 
other. In the first were a couple of whist-tables. 
At one of these sat Colonel Poyser of the Bays, a 
gray-haired old soldier; Callum, the Barncote brew- 
er; Mra. Poyser, the culonel’s wife, a clover, meek 
old lady, whose silver hair was done up in rolls on 
the top of her head; and Lady Whittaker, the relict 
of acity grandee. Leanivg over her father’s shoul- 
der, her curls getting in the oll man’s way as he 
sorted his cards, and causing bim to puff and snort, 
and wave his hands impatiently in the air, stood 
Lucy Callam, as fair a vision as ever maddened the 
heart of a susceptible Barncotian. Sweet Lucy Cul- 
lum, pen and ink can’t picture thy charms, dear, fair 
Sax in maiden! ‘oat her hair was nut-brown—not 
shot with gold or tinged with red, but of the extinct 
good old-fashioned russet brown; that her skin was 
as fair and pure as the white lip of a sea-shell, tinged 
with the ha» of youth and health, and her rosy lips 

just parted, showed the dearest little teeth in the 
world; that her eyes were of a deep, lucid gray, 
fringed with long lashes ashade darker than her 
hair: to tell you all this is only wasce of time; you 
would fail tu realize the sweetness of Lucy Callum. 
And yet I wish I could paint ber for you. She is ot 
a@ type of womanhood now ¢xtinct, of a simpler, 
easier world, of a more quiet and faithful tinie. 
Forty-seven, ah me, since then, the world has chang- 
ed from an old, respectable, staid and proper world, 
to a raddled old harridan dancing the Cancan! 

There stood by the vicar’s wife at the second card- 
table, pretending to louk over her cards, but in reality 
drawing long draughts of love from the contempla- 
tion of Lucy Callum, a young and handsome fellow 
of some twenty years of age. This was Tom Bel- 
lamy,@ distant relative and ward of John Callum 
the brewer. 

The entrance of the young men from the ballroom 
disturbed the whist-players, and the game was sus- 
pended for a moment, as they passed through into 
the inner room. 

Colonel Poyser looked anxiously from under his 
bushy eyebrows, but none of his youngsters were of 
tue party; only Captain Prodder and Major Bond, 
who could take care of themselves. The Bays was a 
quiet, gentlemanly regiment, and old Poyser was like 
a father to his youngsters, and kept then away as far 
as he could from the temptations of unlimited loo, 
Whist the old man encouraged, and didn’t mind 
what the points were, but “those gambling games ” 
he set his face against most sternly. 

Tom Bellamy made a move as though to pass be- 
tween the red curtains into the inner room. Callum 
looked up over his gold eye-glasses: 

“No loo to-night, Tom.” 

“Well, I'll just take a hand, uncle,” said Tom, 
carelessly. 

Olid Cailum was wonderfully fond of a little quiet 
gambling himself, and report said that at the private 
card-clab at the White Hart a thousand or two would 
sometimes change han:is on a single night; report 
said also that the change had frequently been unfa- 
vorable to Mr. Callum. Hie nephew therefore felt as 
though Satan were rcproving sin, when bis uncle 
(titular: he was only a distant cousin really) adwon- 
ished him for losing twenty pounds or so at loo. But 
Lucy left her father’s side, and took Tom by the 
arm. 

“Dance this polka with me, Tom. I’ve refused 
half a dozen, to keep a dance fur you, and then 
you’ve never asked me once.” 

“ Well, you know,” said Tom, “I aint much good 
at polka; and as for asking you, there’s been no get- 
ting near you all the evening, for these soldier 
fellows.” 

You see Tom, though tremendously in love, was 
but a youngcub. A long-legged young cornet here 
entered, and carried off Miss Callum. Tom had 
missed his chance, and was as suiky asa bear. He 
walked into the next room. Some sweet little cherub, 
however, sitting up aloft, had determined that Tom 
should not drop his money that night. Young Win- 
ter, a cool and cautious hand, who never continued 








playing when the cards were against bim, and who, 
having been twice looed for five pounds, had resigned 
bis seat, on the pretence of going to find a partner 
for the Lancers—young Winter caught hold of Tom 
by the arm: 

“Come with me, Tom; I have something to say to 
you of importance.” 

Archibald Winter was a few years older than his 
friend. He was now a junior partner in the firm of 
Winter, Boothby and Winter, Solicitors, of Pamp 
street. His female friends called bim ugly. He was 
short and thick-set; his dark hair hung down to the 
velvet collar of bis coat: a projecting forehead and 





heavy brows shadowed a pair of keen and piercing | 


eyes. He was not prepossessing, but powerful-look- 
ing. Not popular with the youth of Barncote, he 
was reputed “ near,’ and a keen hand; but he didn’t 
consort much with young men, and the only friend 
he had was Tom Bellamy. 

““T want to have a long talk with you, Tommy; 
and we'll go acroes to the billiard-room, and have a 
smoke: there’ll be nobody there to-night, and the 
marker’s got a holiday, so we’ll have a quiet chat all 
to ourselves.” 

Tom walked out rather unwillingly; he didn’t like 
leaving the game in the hands of the long-legged cor- 
net, althongh he didn’t know how to play his cards 
when he had them, 

The billiard-room was a subecription affair. It 
was on the ground-floor of a house, the upper rooms 
of which were occupied for offices. A deaf old wo- 
man lived in the basement, and looked after the 
rooms. Winter closed the outside door, and bolted 
the latch. There was a good fire burning in the 
room; he turned up the gas, aud pulled off the linen 
cover of the table: ‘‘ Tom, L’ll play you a level fifty, 
and take eight to five in half-crowns.” 

You see Archibald was a canny youth, and liked 
to be paid for his time even when counselling a 
friend. 

“I can’t doit, Archie; but I suppose 1 must try.” 

Winter gave a wias in balk, and Tom twisted in off 
the spot, brought the red over the middle pocket, 
scored up to forty, and muffed a cannon a baby 
couldn’t have missed. Tom made a face, and looked | 
at the end of his cue. 

“It isn’t chalk that’s wanting, it’s caution,” said 
Winter, proceeding to make half a dozen easy little 
cannons; and then holding the red, and finding bis 
opponent under the cushion, he gave another safe 
niiss; and Tom failing to get in again, he won the 
game in a succession of easy breaks. 

“Trouble you for a sov., Tommy. And now, let’s 
sit down, and have a chat and a pipe, Tommy, you’ll 
be of age in a week.” 

* Did you bring me hero to tell me that?” said 
Tom, sulkily. i 

The \oes of his loo, of his Lucy, and of his sove- 
reign, had rather soured the youth’s temper. 

“* Now, Tom, I want to know.what you’re going to 
do?” 

“As to what?” 

“As to making a start in the world.” 

“ Well, that’s pretty well decided forme. I’m to 
go into my uncle’s business.” 

“ What! brewing?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘Then why did your uncle incur the expense of 
making you a scientific farmer?” 

‘* Five years ago, when I went to old Scramble to 
learn farming, my uncle didn’t intend to make me a 
brewer.” 

**O! two years ago, then, when you went to Bar- 
ber, to learn surveying and agency-work?” 

“Two years ago, my uncie told me he couldn’t take 
me into his business.” 

“Ah! Then how is it the old chap has changed his 
mind?” 

‘*He told me this morning. He has had such good 
accounts of me, that he thinks he shall bo safe in 
taking me into the business.”’ 

Winter grinned. He got up and opened the door, 
looked out into the passage, closed the door carefully, 
sat down and whispered, ‘‘ Dv you believe him?” 

“* Why shouldn’t 1?” 

“Look here, Tommy. Five years ago, your uncle 
was a rich man, and the brewery bringing him a for- 
tune. Two years ago, the brewery was flourishing, 
and your uncle firm on his logs. Now —listen, Tom~ 
my—he isn’t worth a penny!’’ 

Tom jumped on to his feet, as white as a sheet. 

** Nonsense, Archie!” 

“I know it, Tommy. He’s lost five thousand each 
year the last two years on the hop-duty. He’s been 
buying up hops for a rise for the last two years, and 
they’ve been going down ever since. He’s lost fifty 
thou. at least by that; and he’s been going on awful 
at loo, too. I tell you, Tom, and I know it, he can’t 
hold out another six months. It is Birkin’s bank 
that keeps him up: he owes them so much, they’re 
atrail to stop him. Where’s your five thousand, 
Tommy?” 

**In consols, I know: he told me so.” 

“He told you so,” said Winter, scornfally. ‘ Look 
here; unless you act at once, that’ll go, too, if it 
hasn’t gone already.” 

** That can’t be, Winter. Birkin the banker is the 
other trustee, and the stock couldn’t be sold without 
his sanction.” 

“ Well, you’re so far right. If you insist on having 
the stock transferred to you when. you come of age, 
they’ll find either the stock or the cash. But, Tom- 
my, boy, keep it out of your uncle’s clutches, or 
you'll lose it all, stock, lock and barrel. Now, look 
here, old fellow; Lord Theynam was at our office 
to-day.” 





“Well, what of that?” 

“ He came to ask the governor—you know we are 
his local solicitors—if he knew of a clever young fel- 
low to take his agency here. He’s going to pension 
off old Birks. The salary isn’t mnch—one hundred 
and fifty pounds a year—but it’s fair to start with. 
His bead man, you know, gets twelve hundred pounds 
a year. The governor called mein; and I mentioned 
your name, and his lordship knew it at once; said 
your father bad been of great service tohim; and, in 
fact, he’d have sent for yon then and there, but I 
told him you weren’t in the town; and he’s coming 
in again on Saturday.” 

* I don’t care much about lords,” said Tom, ungra- 
clously, ‘‘ and 1I’d rather not be a flunky.” 

* Dash it, man! the money don’t sell. Tommy, 
my dear old boy, here are two pathsin lite: one leads 
to a cowpetency and a sure and respectable position 
in life; the other, to bankruptcy, ruin, death! Tell 
me now, before you go, you'll ask Lord Theynam for 
this agency ?’’ 

Tom took up acue and began knocking the balls 
about. Jost at this moment, the band in the assem- 
bly-rooms struck up. The band and the dancers had 
come in refreshed from supper. It was a joyous 
galop, and the quick beat of eager feet shook the 
room in which they stood. Tom caught the impulse 
of the moment. 

* Come along, Archie; let's look up some partners. 
I'll see you about business in the morning.” 

Winter followed with a grunt of dissatisfaction. 

Pretty Lucy was very angry with Tom for playing 
truant, and would hardly speak to him till the party 
broke up. It was a lovely night, the fall moon 
throwing a golden band of light over the rippling 
waves; each tiny ripple, as it sped on to the shore, 
carried the glory with it, and shattered it on the 
shingle. The beat of tho waves seemed to make a 
harmony with the beat of two human hearts. Any- 
how, before they reached No. 1 Montgoltier Terrace, 
Tommy and Lucy had made it up. 





CHAPTER II. 
NO. 1 MONTGOLFIER TERRACE IN 1847. 


Tom BELLAMY found bis way to his uncle’s house 
as soon as he decently could, on the morning after 
the ball. He wanted to assure himse!f that the 
episode of the night before wasn’t only a delightful 
dream. When Lucy Callum appeared in a pink 
morning wrapper, looking pale and sorrowful, his 
heart gave a mighty throb as he thought, ‘She has 
changed her mind!” But Lucy set his fears at rest, 
nestling in his arms for a moment, and allowing him 
to take two or three littie kisses. But she looked up 
into his face with such wistiul eyes. ‘ O Tom, poor 
papa is so ili!” 

“Why, what’s the matter? He looked s0 well 
last night.” 

** Yes; but he was taken ill this morning; the 
doctor says it’s paralysis; he has been insensible for 
a& long time, and Dr. James ssys—O poor papa!” 

And here Miss Lucy broke down, and sobbed her 
heart out against Tom’s waistcoat. 

Tom didn’t know exactly how tocomfort her. He 
was fond of his uncle, and shocked at the idea of his 
death; but he couldn’t hit on anything likely to 
console his sweetheart. ‘‘ These trials, you know,” 
he began—‘‘it’s all for the best, dear; there’s a 
brighter world.” And then it struck him that a 
world without short. whist, unlimited loo, old port, 
and brandy and water, however bright it might be, 
wouldn’t suit the old gentleman; and so he took to 
kissing the poor damp salt cheeks that were turned 
up to him for sympathy; and by-and-by the great 
soft-hearted boy began to blubber too; and that 
seemed to do her good, for she stopped crying, and 
began to comfort Tom, stroking his hair off his fore- 
head, and calling him all sorts of pet names; and 
then, when Tom had mopped himself up, and was 
thinking what a great booby he was, she ran away 
to look after papa. 

After a while she came back. ‘‘ He’s sensible now, 
and asking for you.’ Tom crept up stairs, and 
stood by his uncle’s bedside. The old man had the 
mark of deathfon him. ‘‘Tom,” he whispered, ina 
hoarse voice that see:ned to come from a long way 
off—‘* Tom, look after Lucy, and stick to the busi- 
ness, for better or worse.” 

** By God’s assistance, I will!” 

You see Tom’s feelings bad been wrought up a 
good deal; especially seeing that he was thinking 
more of Lucy than the business, which the old man 
had coupled with her. 

The dying man took Tom’s hand and pressed it; 
it wasn’t the sort of hand-clasp that a father would 
give who has just bestowed a beautitul daughter and 
a large fortune on a suitor, but an appealing, cling- 
ing, deprecating squeeze; at least so Tom felt it; 
and perhaps he was right. 

Well, John Callum died and was buried; and 
after the funeral came the reading of the will. It 
happened also that the day of the funeral was Tom 
Beliamy’s birthday. The will was dated a week 
before the old man’s death. It was short and to the 
purpose. He bequeathed everything of which he 
died possessed, after paying his just debts and funeral 
expenses, to his daughter; and appointed Thomas 
Bellamy sole trustee and executor. It was his wish, 
he had added to his will, that his daughter should 
marry his ward and kinsmam, if, as he believed, there 
was a mutual attachment between them; but in any 
case he was satisfied to intrust his daughter’s wel- 
fare to Thomas Bellamy. There were present at 
the reading of the will, Winter, father and son (the 
former officiating); Mrs. Drux, Callum’s widowed 


sister; old Birkin the banker; Lucyand Tom. Ag 
nobody except the two lovers had any expectations 
from the will, there was a general grunt of approval. 
Winter, having folded up the will, locked round on 
the company, and said, “I believe I, ahem, violate 
no, ahem, secrets, when I inform you that there is, 
ahem, every prospect that oar esteemed and, abem, 
departed friend’s wishes will be fulfilled, On this, 
ahem, sad and, ahem, trying occasion, it is perhaps 
net, ahem, seemly to enter into, ahem, congratula- 
tory matter, but we all wish ’em well, and God bless 
’em.”” 

Lucy came over to Tom’s side, and put her hand 
into his. It was a pretty little hand; and Tom, who 
didn’t know exactly what to do with it,. had almost 
made up his mind to have another cry—he was a 
soft-hearted fellow, and his heart was very full— 
when he caught sight of Archibald Winter’s face in 
the pier-glass. It was so wild-looking and livid, that 
he hardly recognized it as his friend’s. He turned 
quickly round; but Archie had recovered himself, 
although he was still white in the face. This little 
incident quite put Tom into spirits. His love-affair 
had been almost too quietly and quickly arranged; 
but to find that there was a jealous rival in the fi: ld, 
and that rival bis best friend, why, it was quite 
thrilling; and now, too, he remembered the conver- 
sation of the other night. ‘So that was yonr little 
game, Master Archie, was it, to put me off the scent, 
eh?” said Tom to himse'f; and he began to fancy 
that he should find his uncle’s affairs in better order 
than that sly fox had led him to expect. I don’t 
think he was a bit angry with his friend, and rather 
flattered and proud at the tribute paid to the value 
of the prize he had secured so easily. 

The guests went out; the banker taking young 
Tom by the hand, whispered, “ Call at the bank to- 
morrow, Tom, about eleven.” 

Tom and Lucy and Mrs. Drux sat over the fire to 
talk about the future. Tom, you see, was master of 
the house now, and of all within it, of the big 
brewery in Albany street, of the drays, and wagons, 
and borses, and men, and all things thereunto per- 
taining; and ho was a little bit set up by his im- 
portance. 

Mrs. Drnx was a comely old dame, portly and 
dignified. She would tell you that she came of the 
first families of Weesex, and so indeed she did; al- 
though her forbears were but bankers, and brewers, 
and farmers, and such like. For the men of Wessex 
have not faded (or had not then faded) in the 
shadows of great houses. The land was held not by 
great territorial lords, but by yeomen and squires. 
Lords there were, and big houses and great parks; 
but their big houses were but county villas, in the 
estimation of the Wessex men. They did not dom- 
inate the county, and sbut out the sunlight from the 
plain county-folk. These Weesex people were nar- 
row and exclusive too in their scciety. Trade did 
not disqualify ; but it must be carried on by a Callum, 
a Poyser, a Birkin, or a Sponge. Their cliques and 
coteries, their circles and assemblies, are aJl dead 
and withered up; their people have worshipped 
strange idols, and bowed the knee to Baal. 

“Now, my dears,” said Mrs. Drux, beaming 
amiably on the two sweethearts, “I’m an old woman, 
and can speak my mind, and there’s no use in shilly- 
shallying. I know it was poor dear John’s wish 
that you should be married at once, and I don’t see 
why not. The business wants looking after, and 
Tom can manage it much better as owner and mas- 
ter, than as executor to his poor uncle. Here’s the 
house all ready for you, and wanting a master; and 
1 dare say you wont turn your old aunt out of doors 
just yet. You know, Tom, dear, that I’ve got ten 
thousand pounds of my own, which John invested 
in the business, and gave me five per cent for; and 
I paid him two hundred and fifty pounds a year for 
my keep, and so on; and we can go on in the same 
way for a while, till you find the old woman a nui- 
sance. So, Tom and Lucy, I say this day month for 
the wedding-day. No fuss, but just slip out and 
get married; and then take a week at Boolong or 
the Isle of Wight, and come home to business 
again.” 

Lucy knelt down by her aunt, and hid her face 
amongst her voluminous skirts. ‘“‘O aunt,” she 
whispered, ‘‘ it can’t be so soon.” 

* Dear heart alive, and why not? La! your poor 
dear papa, that’s in heaven now, will be rejoiced at 
it; but there—I shall leave you and Tom to talk it 
over.” 

And so they settled it. 

Tom’s interview with the banker was protracted. 
Archie Winter had been right so far—the bank had 
made heavy advances to bis uncle. But the old 
banker spoke so quietly and kindly, showed such 
confidence in Tom’s prospects, so flattered his self- 
love, that Tom found that, almost before he knew 
it, he had undertaken to take over the business, 
with its liabilities,on his approaching marriage—a 
step which the old banker cordially and warmly ap- 
proved. He wasa kindly old soul, poor Birkin, and 


honestly desirous todo the best for everybody, con- 


sistently with the interests of the ‘‘ bank.” 

“And now, my boy, about this little fand of yours 
the five thousand pounds, you’ll bring that into the 
business, of course?” Why, yes, of course, Tom 
would. ‘‘ Well, brewing does pay better than con- 
sols,eh, Tom? You must sign a power of attorney 
before you leave, and we’ll sell them out for you.” 

It wasn’t till Tom had got to his own lodgings, and 
was smoking a pipe, that the thought struck him, 
‘* Where’s Mother Drux’s ten thousand pounds? 
Ab! it’s in the business somewhere; and my five 





thousand pounds is going to join it.” 
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business, Tom.”’ 

“ Well, that’s just what’s troubling me,” said Tom; 
“TI know nothing of brewing.” 

“You don’t want to, Tom; you don’t want to. 
What’s required is management, Tom, manage- 
ment, and keeping the co.nection together. Your 


beer.” 
“And out of the pockets of the clodhoppers who 
drink our beer, sir.”’ 
Winter looked up sharply—he didn’t approve of 
$ that way of handling topics. ‘“ Well, Tom, I’m 
rather busy just now: but let me a@vise you at once 
to call on all the gentry of the county, and solicit 
{ their patronage. You wont get anything out of it 




















He started off to the brewery, to look over the 
books; but he couldn’t make head or tail of them. 
Panks, the bookkeeper, had been keeping the books 
for the last thirty years on the same principle, and 
he couldn’t make bead or tail of them. Tom made 
up his mind to have an alteration here, and walked 
off to see his lawyer, after signing a few cheques 
from a brand-new cheque-book, which Tom took a 
little pride in. It was something to have a banking- 
account in those days. Now, every man who has 
cash or credit to the tune of twenty pounds, may 
have his account, and draw his cheques just like a) 
millionaire. 

Winter senior was at the office, and glad to see his 
young client. Tom explained his wants, and his 
dissatisfaction with the state of the brewery books. 
“If you’ll take my advice, Tom, I wouldn’t make 
any change at present; keep things going for a time, 
till you feel qualified to take the management your- 
self.” 

* O, as for the books,” said Tom, “ I’ll square them 
up soon enough. I’m not going to have a lot of idle 
fellows eating up the business. There’s Panks the 
bookkeeper, and two clerks, and two travellers, and 
acollector, and a boy, and an old man to take care 
of the office, and an old woman to take care of the 
old man. I’ll do the whole lot myself, and make a 
clearance of the crew.” 

* Gently, Tom, gently; these things mustn’t be 
done in ahurry. Leave things alone, and learn the 


name stands high here, Tom; all the magistrates 
know you, and knew your father before you. We'll 
have you on the borough bench, Tom, the next batch 
that’s made.” 

« Thankee,” said Tom; ‘‘ but still, don’t you think 
if I’m to brew good beer, I ought to know something 
about the way?” 

“Listen, Tom. It isn’t by brewing good beer 
you'll keep up the business. You don’t suppose 
anybody will drink your beer who bas the choice of 
Bass or Allsopp, do you? Management, Tom ; man- 
agement—that’severything! Tobuy up all the little 
public-houses, and advance money to the big ones; 
to open new houses, and get licenses for your own 
men, and keep Humby’s people out. Then you'll 
have to sweeten the police; that you'll have todo 
through your subs; and the worst of that is, that it’s 
wasteful, such a lot of money sticks in the way. 
Then there’s a good deal of trouble in getting hold of 
public-houses. Why, 1 know lots of houses your 
poor uncle has taken on lease for thirty, forty and 
sixty pounds a year, and lets again at ten, or fifteen, 
or twenty pounds.” 

“TI wonder,” thought Tom, “if Mrs. Drux’s ten 
thousand pounds is invested in that sort of prop- 
erty?”—** That don’t seem a profitable way of 
investing money—does it, sir?’”’ he said aloud. 

“ Profitable, bless me! all that comes out of the 


at first; but they’ll like it, and it’ be remembered at 
licensing-time; and don’t go in a stuck-up sort of a 
way, but just as a tradesman, and have a big card 
printed “Mr. Thomas Bellamy, Common Brewer, 
solicits the continuance of the gracious patronage 
accorded to his deceased uncle.” There—something 
of that sort. And, Tom, put on a black dress-coat; 
it looks humble and unassuming, and they do like it 
so. And you must be friendly with the butlers, 
Tom, and tip them well; they’ve often saved money, 
and are looking out for public-houses. They wont 
drink your beer, Tom; but for harvest-homes and 
tenants’ dinners, and that sort of thing, Tom, you 
may get some good orders from them.” 

** I’m dashed if I think I shall like the business; 
there seems to be a great deal of flankyism in this 
brewing.” 

Silly boy! silly boy! you'll never get on without 
it. Well, good-by, Tom. Wedding-day fixed, eh? 
Wish you joy—wish you joy.” 

The wedding-day was fixed, and the wedding came 
off at the appointed time. Mr. Birkin gave the bride 
away, and joined the family over the cold fowl) and 
bottle of sherry, which did duty for a wedding- 
breakfast. Whilst the bride was changing her color- 
ed dress for a black travelling one, old Birkin drew 
Tom into the little breakfast-parlor. 

“Tom, I’ ll get you to write your name across these 
bills; they represent the amount of our advances to 
your firm. We shall renew them, of course, from 
time to time, and we shall only charge you for the 
stamps, and the ordinary current interest.” 

“ Now suppose,” said Tom, “just for the sake of 
argument, that I wont accept these bills.” 

“Well, in that case,” said Birkin, “ we should 
have to realize our collateral securities.” 

** And what does that mean?’’ 

* Selling the brew-house, and this house and the 
furniture, and the public-houses, and disposing of 
the business to the best advantage; or, perhaps we 
might carry it on ourselves.” 

“ Well, that’s candid,” said Tom, ‘ Perhaps I’d 
better sign! It was only my joke, you know, Mr. 
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Mr. Birkin smiled grimly, 

“Ah, Tom, you must get out of the way of joking 
in business.” 

After that, Tom’s faculties became confused, for 
Mrs. Tom made her appearance, and they drove off 
to the station. Happy Tom! 





CHAPTER Il. 
NO. 1 MONTGOLFIER TERRACE IN 1857. 


TEN years have made many alterations in Barn- 
cote. It is the close of a November day—the sun is 
going down into the sea in a gold and purple haze. 
The esplanade is crowded; fair girls are dashing past 
on horseback ; carriages are rolling by; and yet with 
all there is a hush and a calm, that may be felt. You 
hear the ringing laughter of light-hearted girls, the 
beat of the horses’ hoofs, the jingling of the harness, 
and the rattle of the wheels; but between all you 
can catch the measured plash of the waves, the thud 
of the oars in the rowlocks of the boat in which the 
fisherman stands throwing out his nets, and tho hail 
of his comrade on shore. 

Ten years have prospered well with Barncote. In 
°47, only a provincial bathing-town; in ’57,a ‘‘ queen 
amongst watering-places.” 

Montgolfier Terrace has shared in the general ad- 
vance. No. 3, where Mr. Hanks lived, is now occu- 
pied by the Countess Bigaroon, family and suite. 
Admiral Bobbin, the sea-lord, lives in No. 4. By- 
and-by, when the daylight is altogether gone, and 
the tattoo is sounded at the barracks, and the picket 
is tramping along, turning our gallant defenders out 
of the public-houses, where they have been stupefy- 
ing themselves with Bellamy & Co.’s Entire, if you 
stroll up Montgolfier Terrace, you will see through 
the windows on the ground floor, wide open, al- 
though in November, men and women in evening- 
dress, and dinner-tables loaded with crystal and 
flowers and sparkling lights; and you shall hear the 
band in the enclosure playing selections from Fra 
Diavolo, and through the din the susurrus of the 
surges, and the creaking of the capstan, and the 
“ Heave ho!” of the fishers, hauling the Mary Jane 
out of the reach of the advancing spring tide. 

No. 1, however, had not shared in the general ad- 
vance. No. 1 still dines at one, and has tea at seven, 
and sups at nine, for No. 1 does not affect the mode, 
but is only the residence of Alderman and ex-Mayor 
Bellamy, a mere local magnate. 

On this night in November, the worthy alderman 
is enjoying his tea in his drawing-room, and we will 
look in upon him, and see how the past ten years 
have affected him and his fair partner. 

Lucy Bellamy is as beautifulas ever, a charming 
model of an English matron. Sti!l of the placid fore- 
head, the limpid eyes and flowing lines of figure, 
which mature age had only developed and rounded 
to perfection. 

Happy Tom! A little girl of eight is climbing 
about his knees, and claiming a share of the tea- 
cake he is consuming. But Tom hasn’t worn so well. 
There are wrinkles about his forehead, and round his 
eyes; when his mouth is at rest, it is a little drawn 
down at the corners. Seen now, as he leans back 
and shuts his eyes, it is a sad and weary face; but it 
brightens up into life and love as his wife leans over 
his chair, and pushes the hair off his forehead in the 
old caressing way. 

** You look worn out, Tom dear; it must have been 
@ very trying day for you, poor*fellow! Mr. Birkin 
was such a kind friend, wasn’t he, Tom?” 

Tom grunted some unintelligible answer, which 
his wife took for assent, and went on: 

“You mustn’t grieve, Tom dear. He lived his 


appointed time, and he’s now reaping the reward of 


his long life of good deeds.” 

You see Mrs. Tom was rather given to preaching; 
but then she was so good and devout herself that 
her only grief almost was that her dear, good Tom 
didn’t seem to think so much of spiritual things as 
he ought. 

“ Yes,” said Tom; ‘‘he lived his appointed time, 
but for all that I wish he’d lived a little longer.” 

“Ah, Tom, we mustn’t repine,” said the sweet 
homilist. ‘‘Didn’t Arthur Birkin feel it very 
much?” 

“* By Jove!” said Tom, ‘I wish I’d felt it the 
same way. The old boy left every penny to Arthur.” 

“O, I’m so glad, Tom! I was afraid he didn’t like 
Arthur, and that he’d leave his money away to the 
Burgesses; he was so fond of the Burgesses.” 

“Tell you what, Lu; what old Birkin was fondest 
of was the bank; he worshipped the bank. Do you 
think he’d leave his money to be squandered by 
those dashing Burgesses? No. He saw what a 
hard skinflint Arthur was, and he didn’t like him, 
tor the old man wasn’t a bad sort himself; but for 
all that, he knew that Arthur would keep up the 
bank; and that’s the secret of it.” 

“Do you know, Tom, 1 thought perhaps he’d leave 
you something?” 

“* Well, he didn’t; that’s all,” said Tom, roughly. 
And Lucy retreated to her own seat, rather offended. 
Tom shut his eyes again, and leaned wearily back in 
his chair. -Mrs. Tom softened again as she watched 
his pale face. 

“Tom dear, I’m afraid you’re worrying.” 

* Well, I’ve had a good deal to try me lately.” 

* In business you mean, Tom?’’ 

* Well, yes.” 

“Bat, Tom dear, you shouldn’t let your mind 
dweil so much upon business. Think, dear, that 
you should lean upon a Higher Power, who orders 





everything as he wills.” 


“Ah!” said Tom, with a sigh that came from the 
bottom of his heart. 

For the last ten years, Tom’s religion had been this 
—to clear the firm with Birkin’s bank. For this he 
had risen early, and late taken rest, and eaten the 
bread of carefulness. This accomplished, he would 
live his life in peace and thankfulness. The loa: he 
had heaped upon his own back bad been very heavy 
upon him, At first, the consciousness that he had 
done his duty bore him up on his uphill way. That 
he had fulfilled his uncle’s dying wish; that he had 
kept his memory from reproach; that he had saved 
Lucy and her aunt from destitution, and borne up 
the credit of an old firm; these were the thoughts 
that sustained and comforted him. And then he 
knew full well that this was the price he had 
pain for his wife, for Lucy would never have married 
the man who had refused to carry out his solemn 
promise, made on his uncle’s deathbed. But as 
years rolled on, and Tom’s mind cleared itself from 
the mists of boyish enthusiasm, he took a very dif- 
ferent view of the matter. 

Tom’s troubles came upon him with redoubled force 
this night. He had struggled so hard the last ten 
years; and he had so nearly succeeded—so nearly 
succeeded! But Birkin’s death would probably ruin 
him; he would go down within reach of land. He 
had left home that morning with a hopeful heart. 

The old man had been so kind to him in his life- 
time; not a wicked oli man of the sea, choking the 
lite out of his slave, but a kind, considerate old man, 
driving him quietly, and letting him take breath 
ever and again. Surely he would Yeave him some- 
thing; he might even leave him the amount of his 
indebtedness, for the bank had, after all, been paid 
nearly all the original debt, and the estate could so 
well afford it; for Birkins & Co. were shaky no long- 
er. The waste of building-land, and the shells of 
tenantless houses, on which the firm had made such 
large advances, which, on the failure of the land- 
jobbers, and the building-jobbers, and the working- 
builders, the bank had been obliged to take possession 
of, and which had caused such a lock-up of capital; 
this piece of marsh by the seaside was now covered 
by aristocratic mansions, gorgeous squares, and no- 
ble terraces, and had proved a perfect Pactolus, 
streaming gold into the coffers of the bank. “O!” 
thought Tom, ‘if I can come back to my wife a free 
man to-night, there wont be a bappier dog in Eng- 
land than I!” But it wasn’t to be. As Tom sat by 
the fire that night, he felt tightening round his neck 
the wretched burden of his life. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK ] 
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[We shali be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Hrram.—There is no Masonic Department in Bal- 
lou’s Monthly Magazine, and we do not propose to 
establish one. You could not expect every one to 
like it. " 

CORRESPONDENT.—We are always pleased to re- 
ceive well-written Masonic contributions. Send 
them along, and we will look them over as early as 
possible. . 

SUBURBAN LODGE.—Thank you for your invita- 
tion. If possible, we will be there, and say » few 
words of encouragement. Shall take the eight o’clock 
train. 

INEFFABLE DEGREE.—We do not know who had 
to pay for the banquet. It cost $800, and that is 
more than the giver could afford. If the city paid, 
the city should have the credit. We do not care to 
publish all that we know on the subject. 

GRAND LODGE.—The brother is in the city, and 
you can apply to him for information. We do not 
choose to furnish it. 





WORCESTER, MASS. 

A public installation of the newly-elected and ap- 
pointed officers of Montacute Lodge took place last 
week in Worcester. The Lodge room was crowded 
with members and their guests, among whom were 
a large number of ladies. The ceremonies, which 
were unusually interesting and impressive, were un- 
der the direction of District Deputy Grand Master 
Charles G. Reed; and the representatives of the 
Grand Lodge assisting him were Bros. Henry God- 
dard as Senior Warden, A. B. Couch as Junior War- 
den, J. B. Knox as Treasurer, Samuel T. Bigelow as 
Secretary, Edwin P. Woodward as Marshal, and 
Rev. T. E. St. John as Chaplain. 

After the usual proclamation by the Grand Mar- 
shal, at the close of the installation, the assembly re- 
paired to the upper hall, where a rich and substan- 
tial banquet had been prepared by Bro. George Tow- 
er. Grace was said by the chaplain, Bro. Ira G. 
Blake, and the next hour was occupied by enjoying 
the good things on the tables. The Master of the 
Lodge, Bro. Henry C. Wilson, then welcomed the 
guests in a brief speech, and subsequently called 
freely upon the speakers in the assembly. Bro. J. 
E. Estabrook read a long and very fine poem, into 





which the names of the officers of the Lodge and 


many prominent members of the Fraternity were 
ingeniously woven. Addresses were made by Bros. 
A. B. Couch, of Morning Star Lodge; William A. 
Smith, who was introduced asthe “ Father of Monta- 
cute Lodge;” John Dean; J. W. Jordan, the retir- 
ing Master; Rev. J. O. Peck; and also by the 
representatives of the Grand Lodge present. 
At quite a late hour the exercises at the table were 
concluded by singing “ Auld Lang Syne,” and a vote 
of thanks to Bro. Tower, for his excellent provision 
for supper, was adopted. 
The excellent singing of the choir added much to 
the interest of the occasion. 
The foliowing is a list of the new cfficers: 

Henry C. Wilson, W. M. 

Nelson K. Scott, 8. W. 

Charles W. Moody, J. W. 

George F. Wood, Treasurer. 

Charles E. Moran, Secretary. 

John Delano, 8. D. 

G.- Edward Smith, J.D. 

Ira G. Blake, Chaplain. 

Henry C. Pyne, 8. 8. 

Fred A. Blake, J. 8. 

David F. Parker, Marshal. 

Henry B. Keith, Organist. 

William F. Emerson, I. 8. 

Lewis S. Carpenter, Tiler. 





A MASsonIo Visit.—Thomas Royal Arch Chapter 
of Fitchburg was visited a few evenings since by 
some fifty Companions of Worcester Royal Arch 
Chapter. Onarriving at Fitchburg, the company 
was met by a delegation from the Thomas Chapter, 
who escorted them to their ball. After witnessing 
the solemn ceremonies of the Chapter, the guests 
were taken to the Fitchburg Hotel, and furnished 
with an excellent supper. A short season was sub- 
sequently spent in listening to brief speeches from 
several of the members of the two Chapters present, 
and then the visitors took a special train for Wor- 
cester, which they reached at one o'clock, well 
pleased with their hearty reception by the Thomas 
Chapter. 


MARYLAND GRAND LODGE. 
The following is a list of the officers of the Grand 
Lodge of Maryland, just elected: 
John S. Berry, G. M. 
Francis Burns, D G. M. 
L. A. CG. Cerry, 8S. G. W. 
George A. McCahan, J. G. W. 
Jacob A. Medway, G. Secretary. 
Frederick Finkey, Jr., G. Treasurer. 
Rev. John McConra, Chaplain. 
Charles E. Kemp, G. Marshal. 
E. Corbett, G. St. B. 
8. F. Boyd, G. Sw. B. 
Frank J. Kugler, 8. G. D. 
8.8. Myburg, J. G. D. 
William Wilson, Jr., 8. G. 8. 
James Pentland, G. D. of C, 
D. E. Riper, G. Tiler. 








Masonic RELIEF IN ENGLAND.—Since 1842 no 
less than 484 persons have received relief in the Ma- 
sonic Asylum for aged and decayed Freemasons in 
England, to the amount of $140,000. Within the 
same period 106 widows were received at the Wid- 
ows’ Home, at a cost of $55,000. 


A GREEK BAPTISM. 

An altar is made of a chest of drawers in the house, 
the priest is a married man; nurse, baby, godfather, 
but neither father nor mother, are present, and the 
ceremony begins. First, the child’s face is signed 
with the cross; then blown into by way of exorcism ; 
then it is anointed; then basins of hot and cold 
water are poured into the font. The little fellow 
had been yelling lustily up to this time, but the 
bath soothed and quieted him. With one hand the 
priest poured the water plentifally upon his head, 
then lifted him out and dipped him a second time. 
But instead of effusion, it was this time complete im- 
mersion. Placing his hand over the child’s mouth 
and nose, he plunged it completely under, three times 
in succession. The Greek Christians skillfully avoid 
the vexed question of “sprinkling or immersion,” 
on which so much breath has been vainly spent, by 
combining both methods. If a child three times 
sprinkled and three times dipped is not sufficiently 
baptised, the ordinance had better be set aside. The 
screaming and half-strangled babe was laid on a 
warm cloth; and while the nurse dried his body, the 
priest cut four bits of hair from the top of his head 
(in the form of a cross, of course), and threw them 
into the font. A gaudy dress of blue and white, with 
a lace cap—the godfather’s gift—was then produced, 
and the priest proceeded to clothe the child. It was 
an act of great solemnity, accompanied by a short 
service, wherein each article assumed a spiritaal sig- 
nificance. Thus: “l endow thee with the coat of 
righteousness,” and on went the coat.—“I crown thee 
with the cap of grace,”” and he put iton. “I clothe 
thee with the shirt of faith.” This terminated the 
ceremony, 60 far as the little Christian was concern- 
ed. He was now quiet enough; and in afew minutes 
afterwards I saw him sleepi::g the sleep of peace in 
the next room. A hymn of praise and thanksgiving, 
interspersed with the reading of chapters from the 
Bible, was still necessary, and lasted some fifteen or 
twenty minutes longer. In order to save time, the 
priest commenced washing his hands in the baptis- 
mal font, with a huge piece of brown soap, chanting 
lustily all the while. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
AN AUTUMN REVERIE. 


eT 
BY HELEN A. MANVILLE. 
ene 


Softly blow, softly blow, 
Winds of the morning; 
Whisper low, whisper low, 
Gentlest of warning; 
For over the mountain 
There comes from afar, 
A monarch whose shield 
Is as bright as a star. 
White is his raiment, 
And flashing with light 
Is the crown on his forchead, 
With jewels bedight. 
The bowers where Queen Autumn 
Her garlands have strown 
Have furled their bright banners, 
The birds all have flown. 
The brook, as it murmurs 
The valley along, 
Has heard the sad tidings, 
I know, by its song. 
But a short week ago, 
From the tall maple tree, 


The king of the robins 
Confided to me 
That the fleet winds had said, 
But the evening before, 
The reign of the summer 
And autumn was o'er; 
And then in a twinkling 
Was off, on the wing 
To the land of bright sunshine 
And eternal spring. 
O winds of the north-land, 
The secret is told, 
The wolf stands e’en now 
At the gate of the fold, 
CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
“THAT BLESSED WIND.” 
BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


Yet O, I entreat you 
To whisper it low! 

For he cometh—King Winter, 
Whose robe is the snow. 








“Tr’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good,” 
says the proverb; and I have no intention of disput- 
ing it. Indeed, I am quite convinced that such a 
wind must be very ill indeed. But our fine little in- 
fant hurricane of September 8th was not one of theee. 
Among its many misdeeds,. was one flirt of good- 
nature, which I make haste to record to its credit, 
while every one else is charging it with damages 
done. 

All day long during that:capricious, windy, sunny, 
cloudy and altogether unreasonable day of Wednes- 
day, my dear little friend Beesie had been wandering 
about the house like an unquiet spirit. Seeing how 
matters stood, I excused her entirely from all duties 
of hospitality towards me, her visitor. 

“Let me entertain myself, Bessie,” I said. “I 
don’t like to have people think that they must sit 
down and fold their hands, and converse politely, 
because I have come to see them. Make believe, 
dear, that I am not here, and do just what you would 
do if you were alone.” 

Now I knew perfectly well that what my sweet, 
blue-eyed Bessie would have done had she been 
alone was to just sit down and cry those blue eyes 
almost blind; and I knew equally well that she 
would not do it while I was there. But I wanted to 
put her at ease. 

The whole story was plain to me, or nearly all of 
it. I had seen too much of her and Arthur Biake, 
over the way, not to know that there was more love 
between them than could be broken into by outside 
storms without making some, at least, temporary 
shipwreck. Arthur was a fine young man, hand- 
some, honest and tender, with a pretty fair portion 
of spirit and determination. He was not one to make 
a parade of his private feelings; but I had seen him 
watch my darling’s graceful, soft ways with an un- 
conscious smile dawning on his lips, and a light in 
his eyes that told a sweet tale to whoever might look 
closely. And Bessie—the girl only breathed in him, 
it seemed. I believe she waked thinking of him, and 
‘dropped asleep thinking of him, and never ceased 
thinking of him, dreaming or waking. 1 used to 
sigh, sometimes, seeing how utterly her heart was in 
his keeping. 

But not a word had she told me with those beauti- 
fal lips of hers. It was through her transparent face 
and actions that I learned all 1 knew; and more 
credible witnesses could not be had. 

The two were not engaged, that I was sure of. I 
did not believe that there had even been any love- 
talk between them; that is, any that could be 
reported. What eyes, and actions, and tones say is 
not to be put into words. They were in that deli- 
cious, perilous position when the happiness of two 
loving hearts is absolutely perfect, and at the same 
time, most easily destroyed—that silent understand- 
ing which seems so sure, yet may be lost through a 
look or a word. 

If persons have explained, and vowed, and prom- 
ised, then they have tangible weapons to tight doubt 
with. But where the understanding has been tacit, 
| at the least trouble, each one says, iu thought, *‘Atter 








all, I have deceived myself. What word of love has 
ever been uttered? What promise binds me? I 
have built on the sand!’ And over goes that tair 





Arthur Blake was going away, 1 had learned. He 
had got tired of Boston, and fancied that he would 
do better to get into business in New York. There 
was nothing to bind him to either city. He was quite 
free. His nearest relative was an uncle who would 
help to settle him wherever he should choose to live; 
and Arthur himself had a little property of his own, 
and need not be in any killing haste, or afraid of 
taking a week’s rest, and time to look about. 

This much had been told me that very Wednesday 
morning, when I was on my way to spend the day 
with Bessie. 

* But Bessie?” I asked, of my informant. 

“T fancy that they are off,” was the reply. “ You 
know it wasn’t an engagement, perhaps only a flirta- 
tion. At any rate, I saw Arthur walking out the 
other evening with Julia Raymond; and at the samo 
time Clark Rivers was making oa callon Bessie. Ar- 
thur and Julia passed the house, and saw them 
sitting in the window.” 

I went on ina troubled frame of mind, thinking 
that this beautifal, sunny-sailing little love-affair 
which had been the delight of my eyes, was, perhaps, 
running among the breakers; longing to interfere, 
yet fearing to, since outsiders so often do more harm 
than good. And the moment I saw Bessie’s pitiful 
smile, I knew that she was being torn on the reefs. 

** So Clark Rivers came to see you the other night,” 
I said, as we sat together in the afternoon, Bessie at 
one window, I at another, looking out into the rainy 
street, and listening to the rising wind. 

** Yes,” said Bessie, keeping watch, I could see, on 
the opposite house, not to lose sight of Arthur when 
he should come home. There would be so few more 
comings home; for he was to go the very next day. 
“TI wish Clark wouldn’t come here,” she said, after 
@ pause. ‘I don’t care for him; but he seems to 
want people to think that I do. Maybe he doesn’t 
mean it; but it’s just as provoking.” 

Iwas turning over a photograph album, and stop- 
ped at a pictured face that gave me a chance to say 
something else 1 wanted to say. 

“This is a very good photograph of Julia Ray- 
mond. She takes well. Hers is just one of those 
faces that look best in a picture, because it is un- 
changing. She has mere pretty features, but no 
expression.” 

Bessie’s face brightened a little. ‘Some people 
admire her very much,” she said, faintly. 

I don’t know any one who does,” I replied, ina 
careless voice. 

Then there was silence. I saw Arthur come home, 
walk up the steps of the house without even looking 
across the street, go in, and presently appear at the 
window of his room directly opposite us. Bessie sat 
with eyes downcast, her color changing from red to 
white, her bosom heaving with the tumultuous beat- 
ings of her heart, her poor little hands all in a quiver. 
The young man may have given a swift glance 
across, but it was only a glance.. He closed one of 
his windows, and, since the wind was naw high, 
closed the blinds, too, all but one half; and then he 
disappeared. He had been wont to sit there, and, 
with some pretence of reading a book in his hand, 
keep watch on the girl over the way, both of them 
happy in that companionship, though perhaps they 
did not bow, even, to each other. 

I looked at Bessie as the last blind was closed, and 
scarcely could restrain an exclamation, so pale had 
she grown. For a moment she seemed on the point 
of dropping out of her chair. But as she did not look 
up, I kept silence. Poor child! That shutting of 
blinds seemed to her, I knew, like shutting her out. 
The wind rose, and beat the trees, and twisted off 
leaves and branches. It shook the windows, banged 
the blinds, tore off slate from roofs and carried it 
about like feathers. Underneath our window, it 
bent a street lamp off its post, and scattered the bro- 
ken glass about. There was a roaring in the chim- 
neys, @ crash every moment, as some shutter, sky- 
light or fence went by the board. From our sheltered 
windows, we looked out on the storm, I with that 
interest which such freaks of nature are calculated 
to inspire, Bessie with the cold listlessness of a crea- 
ture half senseless. She never said a word, only 
glanced out, now and then, and idly scribbled on a 
piece of paper that lay on the window-ledge. 

After a while, I began to suspect that Mr. Arthur 
Blake was not so very far away from the front of the 
house as he would have us think. A glimpse ofa 
coat-sleeve was vouchsafed me from behind tne blind 
that was half shut; and I soon got a comfortable 
assurance that not a look or motion of the pallid girl 
at the other window was lost on him. 

While I looked, the wind rose in one of its most 
fearful gusts; it flung the rainin my tace as if its 
drops were ice instead of water; it caught the maple 
tree under the window, and bent its head to the 
earth; it carried on its wings leaves, dust, bricks, 
slate, everything it could catch; and it caught and 
carried out the slip of paper on which Bessie had 
been scribbling for the last half hour. 

She started up with a cry, and tried to catch it 
back, leaning into the tempest without a thought of 
its fury, wide awake now, and as red as she had been 
pale the moment before. 

**O, what shall I do?” she cried, in distress. ‘I 
have been writing every sort of nonsense on that. O, 
what shall I do? Could I get it by going out, do you 
think? I should die if any one were to read it! My 
name is written there.” 

The wind seemed fairly to laugh as it lifted the 
fluttering slip of paper straight up in air, then low- 
ered it tantalizingly again, only to snatch it away 
from the two outstretched white hands that vainly 





caught at it through the rain. 


Some one besides me was watching. Arthur Blake 
was leaning from his window and looking over with 
eager eyes, that were full of doubt and questioning. 
And he too watched the floating atom, on which, of 
course, he had seen Bessie betraying the wanderings 
of her thoughts. 

It’s my immovable belief that the wind was read- 
ing tbat paper while it held it suspended during the 
first minute. For all the world, it looked as though 
two invisible hands of an invisible winged creature 
held the slip; then, with a whirl and a whistle, dart- 
ed acrose the way, fiung it into the opposite window, 
and flew off to knock somebody’s chimney over, or 
wrench away a skylight. 

*O, what shall I do?” cried Bessie, standing in 
the middle of the room, with her hands over her face. 
** What shall I do? what shall I do?” 

As the slip of paper was flung in at his window, 
Arthur Blake grasped it, and disappeared a moment. 
Perhaps it was not what is called strictly honorable; 
but of course he read every word written there. 

It couldn’t have taken him long; for in about three 
minutes the street door of the house opened, and out 
he came into the storm, and, in spite of gust and 
missile, straight across the street to our house. I 
heard a tremendous peal of the bell, then a step 
coming up stairs. And all the time, there stood Bes- 
sie in the middle of the floor, with her bands over 
her crimson face, and her soft, trembling voice re- 
peating over and over the helpless exclamation, 
** What shall I do?” 

The door of the room was flung open without a 
knock, and in stepped my young man, with the 
truant paper in his hand, his beautiful hair tossed, 
and drenched with rain, and such a light in his face 
as gladdened my heart to see. 

‘* Bessie!’ he exclaimed, ignoring me altogether. 

She uttered a cry, uncovered her face one instant, 
then covered it again and turned away from him. 

“My own little Bessie!” he said, going to her. 
* How could you think that I cared for Julia? She 
told me that you liked Clark; but it was a lie, I know 
now. There, dear, I wont go; so don’t break your 
heart. I couldn’t leave you!” 

1 rose and withdrew from the room, and neither of 
them asked me to stay. Moreover, neither of them 
apologized for leaving me to entertain myself one full 
hour. But Bessie gave mean awful hugging when 
at last Arthur went away, and between tears and 
smiles whispered : 

“That blessed wind!” 

No matter what was written there—what heart- 
breaking pleadings, what confessions. The wind 
knew, and the lovers knew; and that is enough. 

So much for the ill wind that blew somebody good. 
Let it not be forgotten when its misdeeds are counted. 


+ 


VOUDOUISM IN NEW ORLEANS. 

In New Orleans a well-known man about town 
recently succeeded involuntarily in engaging the 
affections of a tall, slender, but somewhat aged 
daughter of the world of fashion. There was noth- 
ing handsome in her face; but, on the contrary, the 
spinster resembled an animated skeleton, invested in 
@ dark, sun-burnt skin, with a little nose that per- 
sisted in turning up as if it had a natural disgust for 
all things below the zenith. Naturally the handsome 
Adonis could not reciprocate affections emanating 
from such a source, but turned his attention to one 
who united a capacityfor brilliant repartee, engaging 
manners and fascinating address, with personal good 
looks. Anxious to reclaim her recusant sweetheart, 
the homely maiden applied to a celebrated voudou 
for assistance. The voudou, however, would only 
consent to assist his fair petitioner in case she would 
become a priestess of the order. This she consented 
to do in the event that her initiation into the myste- 
ries of voudouism should witness the witchcraft of 
her rival and the return of her lover. This was 
promised, and upon a certain night the fearful rites 
were begun. 

First, cod-liver oil, with a tincture of kerosene, 
sprinkled over the doorstep, windows and banqauette 
in front of the residence; then some beef bones, in- 
tended to represent parts of the human skeleton, 
were laid crosswise at certain distances, and over 
these was sprinkled the essence of camphor, and then 
the inevitable beef heart, invested with crape and 
filled with aromatic herbs, toad’s feet and spider’s 
claws. 

When these arrangements were complete, a torch 
was lighted, and the voudou dance was instituted. 
In the midst of the dusky group, the white priestess, 
clad in a single robe of jaconet and waving a long 
torch, chanted the jargon song of the voudous. 

Just, however, at this interesting juncture, a police 
officer, who had been watching the mysterious pro- 
ceedings, concluded it was time to interfere. His 
loud shout, as he sprang into the midst of the wor- 
shippers, produced a consternation as great as Tam 
O’Shanter’s yell did upon the witches that memorable 
night when ‘‘Meg” lost her tail. The crowd scat- 
tered and fled, and the white witch, in a vain en- 
deavor to make her escape, tumbled into a ditch, and 
lifting up her hands and her voice, cried out: 

* Help me, policeman, or I sink!” 

It is possible that the timely intervention of the 
cflicer prevented the charm from working. At all 
events, the rival has not been displaced or the sweet- 
heart reclaimed. 





The popular adage tells us to stuff a cold and starve 
acough. How rare ought coughs to be in the work- 








house—how scarce colds among aldermen ! 


CIGAR ETIQUETTE. 


Since the war, the people of these United States 
have taken to smoking a great deal. In the Northern 
States, where one cigar was smoked ten years ago, 
twenty are made way with just now. It is only in 
Havana, though, that the custom is a universal one. 
There, young and old indulge freely in the use of the 
weed, dividing their attention pretty equally between 
the cigar and the cigarette. Even the ladies of the 
better class in many instances indulge, though not to 
so great an extent as is commonly reported. The ne- 
groes cannot work at all without thefr quota of cigars ; 
and looking out of the window of a room in that 
magnificent hotel El Telegrafo, we remember to have 
caught a glimpse more than once of the negro women 
at work in the laundry, every one of whom held a 
long nine in uer mouth, and puffed incessantly as 
the clothes were being manipulated upon the wash- 
boards. 

In Havana, as throughout Cuba, there is a cigar 
etiquette, to infringe any of the rules of which is 
construed as an insult. It is, for instance, considered 
a breach of etiquette when you are asked for a light 
to hand your cigar without firat knocking off the 
ashes. A greater breach, however, is to pass the 
cigar handed to you to obtain a light from to a 
third party for a similar purpose; the rule is to hand 
back the cigar with as graceful a wave as you can 
command, and then, if necessary, pass your own 
cigar to the third party. 

The insult direct in cigar etiquette is for the party 
to whom you apply for a light to pass on and leave 
you with the remains of his cigar, or to intimate to 
you, by word or action, that he has no further use 
for it, and that you can throw it away. In Cuba, 
where cigars are plenty, the usual custom is, when 
you ask for a light, even if the party be a stranger, to 
pull out your case and offer him a cigar, by way of 
recognizing the civility in stopping to accommodate 
you. The Spaniards are naturally a polite people, 
and the stranger stepping into the Louvre and other 
public places of resort in Havana, is struck at once 
with the marked contrast in this respect to similar 
gatherings elsewhere. 


Buch im Bittle. 


The ring who have land to sell for a city park will 
meet on State street on the 1st of April. 

The Minnesota beavers are double-lining their 
houses in anticipation of a cold winter. 

A Londoner has been fined for eating a live cat’s 
tail on a wager. 
The sultan gave Eugenie a nice little sabre set with 
jewels, for her son. 
A Frenchman has invented a stocking with garter 
attached, to prevent accidents. 
Marseilles turns out 60,000 tons of soap every year, 
and nobody there washes his face. 








gold in its cellar. 
Mrs. Stowe has been proved gailty of slandering 
Lord Byron. 

Some 50,000 persons attended the funeral of Gen. 
Wool. 

The U. S. treasury recently made a draft on a bank 
for one cent. a 

Gen. McMahon still contends that President Lopez 
is a humane and smart man. 

All talk and no specie—the talk of resuming specie 
payment, 

A pot of Captain Kid’s money has been dug up on 
the Hudson. 

New York burglars now “draw a bottle of chloro- 
form ”—not a pistol. 

Discharged soldiers complain that they cannot ob- 
tain employment at the San Francisco mint. 

Negroes are leaving Richmond for the Louisiana 
plantations by the hundreds. 

The Mobile Register estimates the profit to the 
Cotton States, on this year’s crop at $111.000,000. 

The New York police wish to see Lord Hubert Le- 
Roy Ainsley. He forgot a little bill. 

Reading the Bible in public schools is just now 
agitating the country. 

Cincinnati is infested with female highwaymen. 

The heroine of a recent first chop wedding in San 
Francisco is now a deserted bride in Paris, with the 
loss of $300,000 and her diamonds, 

For the opera or concert, white plush capes are in 
vogue; also sacks of ermine, trimmed elaborately 
with white fringe. 

Chinese fans and jewelry are all the rage, and even 
Chinese braids are in vogue, slightly modified, how- 
ever, by bei:g gracefully looped up. 

Berlin dressmakers have remonstrated with the 
Prussian Queen because she has her good clothes 
made in Paris. 

Ladies’ cars, for high caste Hindoo women, are to 
be run on the East India Railway. 

Nilsson’s supposed fiance, the Duc de Masson, has 
married his cousin, the Marchesa de Maffeo. 

A second crop of strawberries have appeared in 
North Carolina. 

The Arab camel driver at Central Park is a native 
of Zanesville, Ohio. 

Over a million codfish have been brought to San 
Francisco from the Ochotsk this season. 

Georgia grows the tallest men in the United States; 
New York averages the shortest. 

It costs $200,000 per week to bury the dead of New 
York. 

Congress will begin with nineteen contested elec- 





tion cases. 


The New York sub-treasury has ninety millions of j 








| oe . of hope, blown to fragments in the first blast. 
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were doubtless very much neglected, and he deports 
himeelf with much gravity. He chews tobacco very 
fluently, and expectorates with great accuracy. This 
accomplishment, he says, he acquired ‘on board 
ship.’ Joe was a man of business when at home, and 
gave but little attention to the political affairs of his 


the city council to paint her house, gave it a coat of 

pink. This she was ordered to change, and then 

painted it red. The council fined her for “ insulting 
the municipality,” and demanded a stone color. 

A dry genius who has occasion to visit town daily 

from one of the “rural districts’? recently passed a 
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The World in Miniature, 


GENIUS. _ 
Who make their very body like their souls, 
And like the young moon with a ragged edge; 
Still in their imperfection, beautiful— 
Whose weaknesses are lovely as their strengths; 
Like the white nebulots matter between stars, 
Which, if not light, at least is likest light, 


Wise men are puzzling themselves to account for 
the fresh water which comes up through an iron 
tube, sunk fifteen feet through the constantly shift- 
ing sands of Cape Cod, from sixteen to twenty feet 
from high water, and not more than three feet above 
it. The water in this tube rises and falls regularly 
with the tide, yet more than 100 barrels have been 
pumped from it at one time without finding the 
slightest trace of saline matter. It is of such fine 
quality that vessels supply themselves for a sea 
voyage from this well. 


Some particulars are given in a Cincinnati paper 
regarding Joe, the Esquimaux brought from the 
North by Captain Hall, He is said to dress “‘in very 
fair taste for one whose early habits in this regard 


distracted country.” 


Not long since, the first King of Siam received the 
present of a Highland drees complete. After a dil- 
igent and thoughtful study of their shape and mate- 
rials, the monarch believed himself to comprehend 
the use of these strange garments, and, in great 
contentment, summoned the court tailor. This offi- 
cial received instructions to prepare forthwith three 
hundred copies of the model, made to the measure of 
the three hundred royal wives, who, for severs! 
months afterwards, invariably attended on their hus- 
band in the “ garb of old Gaul.” 


A Milwaukie paper, referring to the action of Cin- 
cinnati on the Bible question, says that Milwaukie 
“long ago kicked the Bible out of her schools, and 
has progressed so far since that the teacher in the 
Ninth Ward School daily curses his pupils, not with 
a simple little ‘swear,’ but with enough of them to 
use up ten em dashes in a single breath.” 


A materialist surgeon of Paris lately showed to one 
of his friends one of his instruments the handle of 
which was carved in bone. ‘‘Do you know,” he 
asked, “‘of what this handle is made?” ‘Of ivory, 
I suppose.” “No,” said the doctor, while tears al- 
most choked his voice, ‘‘it is the thigh-bone of my 
poor aunt.” 

An old lady in Connecticut, during the recent 
freshet, being told that the house would go down the 
creek in five minutes, prudently proceeded to change 
her stockings, declaring that she “‘ wanted to look 
decent before company.” 


A lady of Dijon, France, having been ordered by 


farmhouse near which the occupant had been butch- 
ering something less than a dozen very small pigs, 
the result of the day’s labor being hung up on a long 
pole facing the street. Our genius deliberately stop- 
ped his team and asked the farmer what he was do- 
ing. ‘‘ Butchering,” was the quick reply. ‘O,” 
says the driver, ‘‘I thought you were dipping can- 
dies!” And he hastened his horses into a trot—to 
make up for lost time. 

The English Princess Royal of Prussia charged at 
the head of a regiment of cavalry in a sham fight at 
Stargard, and the troops have given her a “‘sword of 
honor.” F 

Noted horseflesh in England seems to command 
higher rates than with us. From $75,000 to $150,000 
have figured in the sales of the more celebrated 
specimens. 











Marriages, 


In this city, b y Rev. Mr. Alger, Mr. Charles H. Henry 
and Miss Josephine Mousfield; Mr. Elvin P. Worth and 
Miss Sarah S. Gordon 
Ley. per Ms Mr. . Winkley, Mr. William F. Major and Miss 
ura 
A, Whesier Mr Murray, Mr. Fred R. Hall and Miss Mary 
heele 
Rev. Mr. Bowles, Mr. Lloyd G. Stone and Miss 
Helen M. Woodward. 
In Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Herrick, Mr. Thomas L. Hall- 
worth and Miss Hattie A. pooewsiall 


Deaths. 


Miss Abbie 8. Chapman, 29; Miss Harriet 
r. James N. Mousdale, 76. 














In this og 


At North Chelsea, 1 Mr William i Nye, 76. 
At Waltham, Mr. ‘William Hobbs, 76. 

At Newburyport, Mr Charlies E. Moulton, 16. 
At Wrentham, Mr. Oaivig Fisher, <4 

At Milford, Miss Lizzie W. Nason, 

At Hav rerhili, Miss fice Tyler, 50. 











2 THE LADIES.—The Married Lady's Private Med- 
ical Companion contains the desired information. 
Sent free for two stamps. Address Mrs. C. Henry, 
Hanover, Pa. i—4t. 





CLOSING PRICES! 


LATEST FASHIONS 


-IN— 


CGClovks and Garments, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


—FOR— 


THIS IMMEDIATE SEASON, 


ADAPTED TOEVERY AGE ANDTASTE. 


JORDAN, MARSH & Co. 


Invite careful inspection of their remaining stock, which 
includes 


CLOTH, Black and Colored. 
ASTRACHAN, 
CARACOUL, 
PLUSH, 
VELVET, 
VELVETEEN, 


—AND— 


ASTRACHAN FUR, 


IN SPLENDID ASSORTMENT. 
—ALSO— 
SULTS, 


In Plaids, Serges, Empress Cloth, Velveteen and Silk. 


OPERA CLOAKS 


—AND— 


WALKING JACKETS 


in latest modes and most desirable material. 
All these elegant costumes, for house and street, have 
been marked down at 


AN IMMENSE DISCOUNT 


from Importing Cost; this great sacrifice being made 
simply in order to make room for Spring Styles, of which, 
in their season, we shall present an unprecedented 
variety. 


AT RETAIL. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


242 to 250 Washington St., 
‘BOSTON. 


rue DOLLAR WATCH.—A perfect timekeeper, 
with superior com meg oe Cased in pure 
Oreide of Gold, enamelled dial, crystal, steel and 
brase-works. Usual watch size. fade entirely of metal, 
and in elegantly finished Oreide case. Entirely new— 
patented. A perfect ‘gem of ingenuity.’ 'T is no 
wooden compass. Warranted Five years. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Single 7 neat “y* mailed prepaid for 
only $1, three for $2, by addressing the, Jag manufactur- 
ers, MAGNETIC WaTon Co., Hinsdale, N 


ROBINSON'S 


ANTIDOTE : INTEMPERANCE 


Is an infallible cure for this fearful vice. Its use will at 
once remove the taste or desire for stimulants, and will 
‘soon create an actual dislike for them. It can be admin- 
istered in tea, coffee,or even water, without exciting 
suspicion, as it is free from taste or smell. Eve 
Victim of Intemperance can be cu Price 
par box. Sent free ey. mail on recent of the money. Sold 
y Druggists, or address ROBINSON & Co., 
preg oN corner Court and Ehoriion Streets, Brooklyn, 
ew Yor 


Qj*Aunanaxe cured by Bates's Appliances. For descrip- 
tive pamphlet, address Simpson & Co., Box 5076, N. 


TLALERLELLLE 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now poasered to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at home, 
the whole of the time or for the spare moments. Busi- 
ness new, light and profitable. Persons of either sex 
easily earn from 50 cents to $5 Bo evening, and a propor- 
tional sum by devoting met, whole time to the business. 

Boys and girls earn nearly as'much as men. That all who 
gee this notice may send their address, and test the busi- 
ness, we make this vill’ send 1. bag -* To such as are not 
well satisfied, we will send ay for the trouble of 
writing. Full particulars, a waves e sample, which will 
do to commence work on, and a copy of the 7'he people's 
Literary Companion—one of the largest and best family 
newspapers published—all sent free by mail. Reader, if 
798. want Agee profitable work, address E. C 

LLEN & , Augusta, Maine. 


THOMPSON'S PATENT 
SLEEPING COLLAR, 


For Retaining Bed Clothes over Children. 


Allows perfect freedom of movement. Zffectually se- 
cures the bed-clothes. Applied in a moment, and re- 
quires no further trouble. 


From Mrs. Stowe's Hearth and Home, Aug. 14. 

“A simple and effective contrivance. for kesping the 
bed-clothes on children who kick in their sleep. Parents 
who find that their children are constantly taking cold 
because they throw the covering off, can surely afford to 
invest a dollarin an article which obviates this difficulty.’ 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt tt t of mn) State age of chil 

ROS., 
® Park Row, N. Y. 


Young Men, why don’t you go to Work? 


I can furnish a few live eee in every county with 
steady employment. and pay a salary of 820 aweek for 
six months. usiness light and peapestabls. Suitable for 
an office or for travelling. I have no cheap, catch-penny 
affair, but one of the most useful, ingenious and wonder- 
ful little machines kage A GENUINE CURIOSITY. 
It wont cost you much to eto me, and I will send 
$1.00 to any one who is Hiseatietied with the investigation. 
Address, enclosing stam ree). R. H. WALKER, 38 John 8t., 
New York (P. O. Box 3! 


COMMON SENSE!!! 


WANTED—AGENTS. $250 per poet a 0 cell eee oat 




















GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 8 
SEWING MACHINE. Price only Pa ‘Great induce- 
ments to Agents. Thisis the most popular Sewing Ma- 
chine of the day—makes the famous “Elastic Lock 
— "will do any kind of work that can be done on 
Machine—100,000 sold and the demand constant- 
ly ncreasing. Now is the time to take an Agency. Send 
= 


circulars Beware of infring A Address 
ro Fe ite. & Co., oston, Mass., Pittebu Pa., or St. 
uis 





Persons thinking of advertising to any extent will do 
well before making contracts to apply to 


Geo.P Rowe§ () 


for an estimate. They have unequalled facilities for se- 
curing the insertion of advertisements in all newspapers 
and periodicals at low rates. Address them at 


AQ) ParxRow NY 


enclosing stamp for their Circular containing the name 
of more than One Thousand Newspapers and cost of ad- 
vertising in them. 


$1140 How I made it in six months. Secret 
and sample mailed free. A. J. Fullam, N. Y. 








bs ety to the childless sent free on receipt of one let- 
ter stamp. Address Dr. E. B. FOOTE, 120 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York. 50—4t 





Purge out the Morbid Humors of the Blood by a 
dose or twoof AYER’S PILLS, and you will have 
clearer heads as well as bodies. 


A MUSICAL BOX FOR $2. 


MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLY FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS! 
OVER 90,000 SOLD, GIVING 


The greatest satisfaction. The French Great Sensation. 
Cheapness, durability and novelty; in highly polished 
cases, metallic tongues, of the best construction, brilliant 
in tone, with the most recent improvements, new pat- 
tern, eight select airs, eminently adapted for the drawing- 
room; guaranteed of the best ag ge and ot pa 
mance. No. 1,8 tunes, $2.00; N 4 tunes, $ 

3, 24 tunes, $5.00. Sent free on 02 det of ak or the 
three sizes to one address for $8.00! Thousands sold 
onthly ! 

Orders to the amount of $5.00 sent by Express, C. O. D. 
$1.00 must posompeng, the order to insure it. ‘The bal- 
ance, $4.00, to be paid when goods are received. Send 3 
cent stamp for illustrated catalogue and list of tunes. 


Address S. WILLIAM & Co., 
49—8t 5&6 Liberty st., New York ‘City. 











wank The ** Magie Trick Book,” 50c. ‘Circulars of 
onders,"* free. Address B. Fox, Station A," N. Y. City. 


pone MAGIC COMB will change any colored hairo 
beard to a permanent Black or Brown. One Com 
sent by mail for $l. For sale by Merchantsand Drugeist 
generally. Address Magic Comb Co., Springfield, Mass 
“THE BEST IN THE COUNTRY.” 
50 SAYS THE “ FREDONIA ADVERTISER’’ OF THE 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 
$350 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr. & Co. 
37 Park Row, N 





EW York«K. 


KNIT-—-KNIT—-KNIT. 


AGENTS WANTED everywhere to sell the AMERI- 
CAN KNITTING MACHINE, the , 8 — Family 
Knitting Machine ever invented. Pri e $25. Will knit 
20,000 stitches per minute. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE Co., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


Book Agents Wanted. 


TO SELL 
<*“OUR NEW WEST.?’: 
BY SAMUEL BOWLES. 
ular, valuable, and in every way BEST 
reat West ever published. 
ER 25,000 COPTES SOLD 
in first six months, and an increasing demand daily. 
Agents will find this the most profitable as well as the 
easiest book to canvass for extant. The most liberal 
terms given, and exclusive ne | es Send for 
our circuiar, with full information. 
HARTFORD PUBLISHING ¢ Con ‘Hartford, Ct. 








The most po 
Boox on the 
ov 





THE PATENT 


NoVELTY M1C20sCoPe 


Is adapted to a greater variety of purposes than any oth- 
er ot magnifying glass—to exam! ning, in focus, closely con- 
living as well = dead insects, feet bs ¢ ordown; the 
oan instrument so usable. It can be taken apart and 
used in six different wa thus tobjec it tothe exa 
nation of ee aisteren i del as bank- 
bills, minerals, see Rte Be 
drugs, wool, the oe etc., & he 6 an ap capparatys with 
which merchants and others can test th of coarse 
and fine linens and muslins, and count the wists “ 
number of threads to the square quarter inch. There 
no end to its uses, and it is amu instructive, sot 
a Leo gift to old or young. It can be carried in the 
poexet: if desired, ever ready to make examinations from. 
ture’s great labo ratory cenieeee mtg box, a 
full directions. Price only Two Do rs. Liberal te 
at wholesale Local and Saenes agents Fontes For 
sale by Booksellers, Druggists, Goods 
Dealers, etc., or Teles BO PO. rea, oy. he sole 
proprietor, GEORGE MEAD, P. 0, Box 1035, Chicago, Ill. 
ve VA ying em phony 19x24 inches 
—such as sells in prin res at $2—is GIVEN 
AWAY, and sent free to every su ban to the old favor- 
ite, “THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.” Better than 
ever. Enlarged, 8 pages and 40 long columns of fine t: ype 
in prety. number. Brimming with hie’) Humor, 
and real live FUN, It is the cheapest, ri chest and ra clest 
paper ever printed. All the boys read it, and the wis 
can't live without it. Oldand young, all are pleased w 
it. Hundreds subscribing every week. Only 75 bs ne he = 
til 1870. Remember 75 cents secures the Peisvang arly 
until 1870 and the elegant steel pate vs ‘Eangeline,” 
which is sent on roller, free to eac bscriber, One 
Postmaster writes: ‘The engraving 1g cheap at $1.50, 
em one paper alone saved me by its expose of a 
windle.*’ nother sends 47 subscribers, and - says: 
® While the‘ ‘Baneon' is worth double t cenits, the splen- 
did engraving is worth fully as much.’ November and 
December Nos. free to all new subscribers. SUBSCRIBE 
NOW. New names come in by the cenaeuady ; be in time, 
and secure the Nos. for November and December. Send 
15 cents, and be booked till 1871. Money refunded if you 
are not satisfied. No humbug. Fully established. a 
to American News Co., or * Tribun e,"* as es liabili 
Try it one year. . CENTS ONLY, nae for 
cents. Address 8. 8. BANNER, Hinsda e, N. H. 30 at 


YSPEPTICS, use the “ANCIENT SIMPLE 
CURE.” = — are immediate. ‘Price seventy- 
five cents, Addr FATHER 
27—ly. Waterford, ‘New York. 


AGENZS wanted everywhere. Brown's Patent 
Double Conse egg oy Liteon gives 
the most heat with ‘the least fuel, N anh 
roy hg sarees ‘O. R. BRIGGS & Co., a Wasbla 

on 


sememeceniiaai tt 
TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 

Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 

general title. A new story is Issued each month, uni- 
form in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by ede ag nt ome 
No. 2.—THE WHITE Rover, by D 














0. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET. oe a ivnieee Cobh Jr. 
0. 4.—THE YANKEE ore eg by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, b rs. M. A. Denison, 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by ajor Ben: a eee Poore, 
No. 7.—THE BorDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE'S PRIZE, by Vientenaut) Murray. 
No. 9.—THE Woop WITtTCcu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 


No. 10.—Ben HamED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr, 

No. 11.—THE YounG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—TuHe Ducat Coronet, by wt Mor | eo te Jr. 

No. 13.—Tue West Point Capkgt, by Ben: 

No. 14.—T ne seresions titre Ay rs. t. 3. ood 

No. 15.—F1tz-HEkn, by F. Clinton ——— 

No. 16.—THe® VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntlin 

No. 17.—TuHE Kine's TALISMAN py 8 ivanse Sone Jr. 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, ore a boon 

No. 19.—TH& GOLD ROBBERS, b y Hi 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by Fameet Franklin Fitts. 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, b / Ay ons eer Murray. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane 

No. 23.—Tue YounG Conqueror, $y Seek eL. Aiken. 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Convert rield. 

No. 26.—TuHE FENIANS, by J. W. eels 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPectRES ,by Harry Hazelton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE ToILs,by William H. Bushnell, 

No, 29.—J Essig HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—Scyros THE CorsAIR. by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32. Loup,by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—T: HE Fata CASKET, by Francis A. ey a = al 

> 34.—THE CHILD OF THE Sza, DY A Lieutenant Mu 
35.—THE Baron’s WELL, by at Blount. 

No. 36.—Rep GoLp, by Mi ino Camilla Mian. 

No. 37.—Viroqua, by Emma C 

No. 38.—THE | EIRESS OF TovLox.p y Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by am H. Bushnell. 

No. 40.—MR. WARBURTON = by wt tS Blo 

No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER, by 8 














Prescott. 
No. 42.—AN OCEAN WalrF, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 43.—THE PEARLOF PANAMA,by iia Ht: Bushell. 


No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hal 

No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by MarthaA. chou gh. ‘ 
No.46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE »by Lieut. Murray. 
No.41.—RED RUPERT, by me ae Murra, a 
No.48.—A DARK SEcRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 
.49.—THE FOUNDLING, b Perley Parker. 
No.50.—THE MYSTERIOUS EY, by L. ih leott 

No. 51.—CoRrRINNE, by Frederick Hunte: 

No. 52.—THE PATRIOT Censems, by an Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MABEL WARD, Db. bY, Clara Au eh. 

No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aik 

No. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL Scour, by Wm. i. Besbaail; 
No. 56.—TuHE CrYSTAL DAGGER, by F. A. Durivag 

No. 51.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage, 


oe 
os 


No. 58.—ALLA LEE, by R. Weis Rete, 

No. 59.—Tn& WOLF AT THE Door, by Henry r  Poneaee 
No. 60.—Wuitse Wo tr, by William H. Bushnel. 

No. 61.—Rep Hanp,: OY . Clinton Barrington 

No. 62.—TuEe YounG ISHERMAN, ye! C. Barrington, 
No. 63.—A Lost Lirg, by William Bushnell. 

No. 64.—THEk ISLAND OF FATE, by Arthur L, Meserve, 
No. 65.—THE BRIDE oF PARIS, by Francis A. Darivage. 
No. 66.—Tue¥ Hero or TOULON, by Francis A. Durivage. 


No. 67.—THe DWarr Fienp, b E. K. Darnell. 
“—HACK, TRE TRAILER y Wm. 3 tam coe: 

No. 69.—In PERIL, by Frederick Hardm 

No. 70.—THE RoMAN Banpit, by Chartes 6. — 
No. 71.—HAUNTED, by Mrs. M. A. Den 

No. 72.—Joaquim, by Dr. "John B. Willie ame, M 

No. 73.—THE BUCCANEERS, by John B. Will ams, Pie. D. 
No. 74.—NELL NOELL, by George P. Burnham. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Centseach. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisHERs, 
63 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY. 
CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


OnE HUNDRED PAGEs of choice and entertaining 
STORIES, ADVENTURES, SERIALS, POEMS and FinE 
ILLUSTRATIONS in every number, making 


TWELVE HUNDRED PAGES EACH YEAR, 


for the low price of fifteen cents, or ONE DOLLAR AND 
Firty CENTS & year. 

*,* Sold by all Newsdealers, or sent one year by the 
ublisbers upon receipt of $1.50, or seven copies for 
9.00; 13 copies, $15.00. A s en sent upon re- 
ceipt of 10 cents. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, ~*~ 
3m. Boston, 
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THO FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WAIT. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 





Wait, pretty one! the world is wide and cold; 
And wild, and dim, and strange its long roads be. 

Wait while you may within the warm home fold; 
Wait, little golden head, at mother's knee! 


Stay, little feet, that fain would hasten by 
These sunny paths mid buttercups and brooks; 
The hills are grand with towers that soar full high, 
But warmer sunshine drifts your meadow nooks! 


Wait, little hands, nor drop your blossoms bright, 
Striving to grasp the mysteries in time's fold; 

Wait, little hands, for what you hold is light, 
And O, so heavy what you fain would hold! 


Stay, sweetest eyes, nor ever soar away 
To dreamland wonders and the days to be; 
Some time, on looking back, you'll find to-day 
So fair you'll weep that it is not—ah me! 


Wait, little one, while spring birds, silver-clear, 
Ring round your rosy way their notes of bliss, 

Nor list at dreamland door for song more dear; 
There is no music sweeter, love, than this! 


Our Poung Folks’ Department, 


PAAALALIA LL ILIS LL ILLS 
NN a EPP PPP PPP 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
PICKLES. 


. 





BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


ee nn een 


ER real name was a very 
high-sounding one—Ar- 
abella De Vere Walsing- 
ham. Kitty Nelson was 
standing at the desk 
behind Miss Sands, and 
looked over her shoul- 
der as she wrote it down 
in the book. But in 
Madame La Mert’s 
school she was never 
called, from first to last, 
anything but “ Pickles ” 
—that is, by the schol- 
ars; of course the teach- 
ers all called her “ Miss 
Walsingham,” except 
that Miss Sands, when 
she wanted to be very 
stern, called her ‘* Miss 





Arabella.” 

It was Belle Archer who gave her the name of 
Pickles in the first place. Belle had a way of rid- 
iculing people; she thought it made her seem clever 
and witty, and all the girls laughed—except the vic- 
tim—because they dared not do otherwise, for no one 
knew whose turn would come next; and then Belle 
tas rather bright, and a laugh is never slow in run- 
ning over schoolgirl lips, you know. 

Miss Arabelia De Vere Walsingham was a rather 
fanny figure on the cold November morning when 
she made her first appearance in the schoolroom. 
She had a sallow complexion, great, black, sleepy- 
looking eyes, and a great quantity of black hair, 
thrust carelessly into a net that hung far down over 
her shoulders, and a comb and brush were apparent- 
ly strangers to it. She was “done up,” like a bundle, 
in a great red-and-yellow India shawl, and walked in 
&@ listless, lazy way, as if she were very doubtful about 
its being worth the while to walk at all. Then there 
were red rings about her eyes, as if she bad been 
crying, and she had a very melancholy expression of 
countenance altogether. Her father had been a mer- 
chant in India, madame had said, when informing 
her pupils that she expected an addition to their 
number, and she had been born and lived nearly all 
her life there. 

* Of course her father was immensely rich, all In- 
dia merchants were,’’ Clara Livingston said. And 
all the girls fancied that the newcomer would be a 
very distinguished looking personage, or at least 
gould be attired with unheard-of magnificence. And 
the reality was so different! 

She must have heard the only half smothered ex- 
clamations and tittera that ran through the room, 
and a kind of sleepy surprise showed itself in her 
face, bat no shadow of annoyance. She did not 
manifest the least interest with regard to her sur- 
roundings, but sat with a book open befure her, 
though scarcely ever glancing at it, and munching 
continually at something she had in herdesk. After 
being reminded by Miss Sands that eating was 
agains: the rules, she dropped her head under her 
desk lid whenever she took a bite. 

At recess, she devoted herself openly and entirely 

to her eating. 

**It isno longer a mystery where Peter Piper’s 
peck of pickled peppers went!” said Belle Archer, in 
a tone that must have been distinctly audible to Miss 
Arabella. 

It was a pickled pepper that she was eating—a 
great green, hard-looking thing—and all the girls 
laughed. 

“It is so sharp that it brings tears into her eyes,” 
whispered Lydia Fenton. “I think it is that that 
makes them so red.” 

Madame La Mert introduced Miss Arabella to two 
or three of the girls, Belle Archer among them; but 
am young lady seemed to take more kindly to the 


younger girls who were in her class. Though she 
must have been fifteen or sixteen years old, she was 
in the class with girls eleven and twelve. 

In the afternoon, she devoted herself to pickled 
olives, and Belle Archer’s merriment knew no bounds. 

Not that pickles were by any means unknown 
things in Madame La Mert’s achoolroom; the odor of 
pickled limes was often plainly perceptible to Miss 
Sands’s sharp olfactories, and now and then a bit of 
pickled cucumber vanished from the table into some 
young lady's pocket, when nobody was looking. Bat 
the “ Indian Heirees,’”’ as they had called her before 
she came, had such a serious way of devoting herself 
to them, as if it were the business of her life; and 
then she bad such a variety that it was a mystery 
where she got them all. Every kind of pickies that 
ever was thought of she seemed to have, but peppers 
were her favorites. So all the girls fell gradually 
into the fashion of calling her “ Pickles.” 

Little Sallie Denbam, who was her room-mate, 
told wonderful stories of the treasures that were dis- 
played when her trunks were opened, and showed, 
proudly, a lovely tan, all of carved ivory, as tine and 
delicate as lace, which Pickles had given her. And 
so many jars of sweetmeats as she had! They won 
Sallie’s heart as even the tan could not, and she was 
the new scholar’s fast friend from the first mouthful. 

A queer old woman, with a skin as yellow as gold, 
and little snapping black eyes, who wore a gay tur- 
ban, and immense hoops of guld swinging in her 
ears, had been added to the corps of servants in the 
school at the same time that Pickles made her ap- 
pearance; and it was soon discovered that she bad 
coine trom India with her, had been her nurse in 
childhood, and refased to be separated from her. So, 
as madame would not allow any of the young ladies 
to bave a maid, she had offered her a situation in the 
kitchen. But she might as well have been Miss 
Arabella’s maid. Her whole heart was evidently 
bound up in her, and she was continually following 
her about, seeking to do her some service. She took 
the whole care of her wardrobe, and that was not a 
great task, as Arabella was not by any means a slave 
to fashion. Dress was of very small moment to her. 
If she had been more finely attired, she would have 
found much more favor in the eyes of Madame La 
Mert’s fashionable young ladies—and I might never 
have had this story to write. Metche, the old wo- 
man, was an object of interest to all the girls, but 
they shrank from the scrutiny of her keen little black 
eyes; there was some thing witchlike and uncanny 
about them. Kitty Thatcher, who was always poring 
over ghost and goblin stories, declared they snapped 
sharply at Miss Sands when, as was often the case, 
poor Pickles came out of the schoolroom with tearful 
eyes—for stady had no charms for her, and Miss 
Sands was never sparing of reproof—and a flash of 
wrath was always to be seen in them when she met 
Belle Archer, by chance, in the hall. lt was evident 
that she recognized her as the ringleader ot the set of 
girls who were continuxlly quizzing and tormenting 
ber precious Miss Arabvlla. 

There were two or three girls who were very friend- 
ly with Pickles in spite of Belle Archer’s ridicule, and 
a@ good many too kind-hearted ever to laugh at her; 
but over the greater part of the girls Belle’s sway 
was supreme. She was such a fine scholar, as well 
asso witty; always at the head of her class, and 
such beautitul compositions as she wrote! And after 
all, Belle was not really bad-hearted; she was only 
very conceited and very thoughtless, and liked to 
have all the girls admiring what she and they called 
her wit. Aud Pickles never seemed to mind the 
teasing at all; she looked at her tormentors and her 
friends with the same dull, melancholy, almost 
vacant expression, and ate her pickles—varying her 
diet now and then by a slate pencil —in apparent con- 
tentment. Her sweetmeats she distributed among 
her friends; she never seemed two care for thuse. 

All at once, when she had been at school two or 
three months, a fancy seemed to strike Miss Arabella 
that it would be a nice thing to be more finely dressed. 
She came into the echoolroom one morning—a few 
moments betore the bell rang, as if anxious not to 
make too great a sensation by her appearance—with 
a dress of some lustrous, silky material, of which the 
groundwork was black, but ornamented all over with 
the gayest colors, in large, startling designs. She 
had a scarf of black and gold color twisted fantasti- 
cally around her head, and earrings of gold coin 
jingled in her ears. Three or four bracelets adorn- 
ed each arm, some really elegant, and some very 
large and coarse, and rings innumerable weighed 
down her fingers. Unluckily for poor Pickles, Belle 
Archer was already in her seat. She litted her eye- 
glasses—Belle had recently taken to wearing eye- 
glasses, not that she was by any means near-sighted, 
but she fancied they gave ber a “literary luok,”— 
and surveyed her. 

“ Is it a rainbow ?—or—can it be Pickles, blossomed 
out like a tulip bed? ‘Cleopateray the most fair!’ 
henceforth you never shall be Pickles!” 


** Ringths on her fingerths and bellths on her toeths, 
Thshe shall have muthic wherever thshe goeth,’ "’ 


chimed in Kitty Nelson, who lisped a little, and still 
devoted herself to ‘* Mother Goose,” though she was 
past fourteen. 


“** The tulip and the butterfly 
Appear in duller dress than I,’"" 


recited Clara Thornton, altering from Mrs. Barbauld. 

“*] saw that Solomon’s Dullar Store, in the Bowery, 
was shut up, but I didn’t kpow before whom he had 
sold out to!” said Julia Ames, a young lady whose 





pertness was greater than her refinement, and who, 


following in Belle Archer’s footsteps, made great 
struggles to be witty. 

It happened that Belle’s clique were almost the 
only girls in the schoolroom ; and, though there were 
one or two who cried, “ For shame,” and refused to 
smile, the most of them were whispering and titter- 
ing, and trying to rival each other in smart speeches. 
For the first time, Pickles showed signs of annoy- 
ance and anger; there were eparks of fire in her dull 
eyes, and her cheeks giowed. I think if some of her 
tormentors had seen that she was really annoyed, 
they might have ceased. Belle’s.sharp eyes did see 
it; but she could not help feeling a little triumph 
that she had been able, at last, to stir her out of her 
indifference. 

Miss Sands came in then, and silence ensued in- 
stantly; but Belle had discovered Pickles’s weak 
point, and determined to tease her still more about 
her finery. 

Pickles escaped to her room as goon as the bell 
rang for recess, but not to divest herself of her gay 
dress or her ornaments; she was too proad for that. 
When she came back, a picture adorned the black- 
board—at the further end of the room frum Miss 
Sancs’s desk, so as to be invisible to that laiy, but 
directly opposite her own desk--a wonderfully elab- 
orate picture to be drawn in so short a time; but 
Belle Archer’s forte was drawing. 

It was the figure of an Indian, with long hair dec- 
orate! with plumes and with his shoulders wrapped 
in a blanket; so far an exact copy of the Indian in 
the school geography—but, unlike that specimen of 
the aboriginals, he wore a dress with a trail, a 
‘wonderfully exact imitation of Pickles’s gay robe. 
Pickles’s coin earrings hung from his ears; his arms 
were loaded with copies of Pickles’s bracelets, ridic- 
ulously exaggerated in size, and his fingers with 
rings; and in one hand he held a pickled cucumber 
of unheard-of size. ‘Lo! the poor Indian!” was 
written under it, in large letters. 

It was a silly and senseless as well as cowardly 
joke; but poor Pickles’s fortitude almost gave way, 
as all the girls glanced at it as they came in, and 
then at her. And such a hubbab of laughter and ex- 
clamations as there was! But she struggled bravely 
to keep back the tears that rushed to her eyes, and 
got down in her seat as quietly as ever. Belle was 
rather disappointed in its effect upon her, and 
rather frightened at the excitement it was causing. 
For Miss Sands had heard, and was coming down 
the aisle to investigate. 

‘What does all this noise mean, young ladies?’’ 
she said, severely. And somebody pointed to the 
blackboard. 

Belle “felt as if her time had come,” as she told 
Kitty Nelson, afterwards. But Miss Sands was very 
near-sighted; she saw only the picture of the Indian, 
grotesque and ridiculous enough to provoke mirth in 
any set of schoolgirls. The point of the joke—if it 
had any point—was lost upon her, happily for Balle, 

The next day, Pickles returned to her oll style of 
dressing and her usual stolid, indifferent expression of 
countenance; but she cast a furtive glance at Belle, 
as if expecting some comments on her altered attire. 

But Belle had a weightier matter on her mind now. 
Once in every month Madame La Mert’s pupils had 
a soiree—a delightful affair, at which there were 
pretty dresses, and music, and beaux, and ice cream. 
Bat only the young ladies of the graduating class 
were usually allowed the felicity of attending them. 
And O, what longing and envy stirred the souls of 
the younger girls, as they watched the toilet prep- 
arations of their more fortunate schoolmates. Their 
rooms were always thronged by the small misses 
while they dressed, for it was a pleasure, though a 
tantalizing one, to see the gay dresses and the furbe- 
lows donned. Now, Belle Archer, as a reward of 
good scholarship, had received permission to be pres- 
ent at one of the wonderful parties, though she was 
in the second class; and her head was so full of the 
dress she was to wear, and the sensation she wassure 
she should make, that she had forgotten there was 
such 4 person as Pickles in existence. 

But Pickles had not forgotten her. She listened 
eagerly to every word she said, asshe described the 
dress which her mother had sent her to wear to the 
party, and talked about the song she was going to 
sing to Monsieur Pienot’s accompaniment. 

That evening, after study hours, she invited five or 
six of the girls into her room to see her dress, and 
Pickles happening to pass the open door, she called 
her in, also. The dress was spread out on the bed— 
a bright pink tarletan, with flouncee, and bows, and 
ruchings; and if it had not been before the reign of 
paniers, you may be sure it would have had a panier, 
for Belle was not to be outdone by anybody in point 
of style. 

All at once, while they were admiring it, one of the 
girls uttered a startled cry. Peering in at the door, 
she had seen a pair of glistening eyes; the semi-dark- 
ness Of the hall made the face indistinct, 

“TI guess it was that old Metche; she is always 
spying about,” said Belle, impatiently. “She is 
afraid somebody will eat her dear Pickles up, if she 
doesn’t keep watch over her.” 

The glittering eyes had disappeared, but Pickles 
went out of the room with an anxious face. The 
next evening the party was to take place. 

Instead of peppers, Pickles ate sweetmeats that 
morning; and as Belle passed her desk, she offered | 
some of them to her—candied dates, and citron, and | 
burnt almonds. Belle had a tooth for sweets—as 


before recess, befure Miss Sands’s very eyes, by a 
sleight of hand which long practice imparts to most 
schoolgirls. 





what schoolgirl has not?—and consumed them all ' 


It was curious to see with what restless, anxious 
eyes Pickles watched her while she ate. 

As soon as the bell rang for recess, Belle rose 
quickly to her feet. 

“Iam so faint and dizzy! I want to get into the 
fresh air,” she said. 

But just outside the schoolroom door, she fainted. 
Miss Sands rushed down from the desk and caught 
her in her arms. And as she lay there, still and 
white as death, with the frightened girls crowding 
around, Pickles cried out, in a strained, terror- 
stricken voice: 

“O, she is dead—she is dead! and I have killed 
her!” 

The girls all thought she must be beside herself, 

‘* Belle has been eating confectionery,” said Kitty 
Thatcher, “and it must have burt her,” 

“Where did she get the confectionery?” asked 
Miss Sands. 

“ I gave it to her,” said Pickles, “‘and Metche had 
put poison in it! She said it was something that 
would hurt her only for a little while—so that she 
couldn’t go to the party to-night. Metch knows all 
about queer Indian drugs; and I—she had tormented 
me so that | was almost crazy, or 1 shouldn’t have 
done it.” 

The girls looked horror-stricken, and shrank away 
from Pickles. Miss Sanda had been sprinkling Belle’s 
face with cold water, and holding a vinaigrette to her 
nostrils, and now she slowly opened her eyes. They 
carried her up to her room, and sent for a physician, 
while Miss Sands took Pickles alone, and learned the 
whole story from her. 

For two or three days Belie’s life was in danger, 
and for weeks she was very ill; and at Pickles’s ear- 
nest entreaty she was allowed to take care of her; 
and never was a more. faithful and devoted nurse. 
She was truly penitent, and Madame La Mert 
thought her fright and suffering had been punish- 
ment enough; and she did not think Belle by any 
means blameless. 

* Poor Miss Walsingham has no mother,” madame 
said, to the young ladies, ‘“‘and that woman’s infla- 
ence has been very hurtful’ There isa great deal of 
excuse for her.”” And then followed a severe repri- 
mand fur the “unkind and unladylike” way in 
which she had been treated by some of them, anda 
recommendation that a different course of conduct be 
followed in future. 

Belle recovered, and came back to her old place in 
the schoviroom, and, what may seem strange, she 
and Pickles were ever after fast friends. They both 
had something to forgive and forget, and that is 
sometimes a bond of sympathy. Belle was much less 
inclined to make fan of people, you may be sure, and 
Pickies had learned a lesson which she never forgot.. 





THE LITTLE ONES. 


Do you ever think how much work a child does in 
aday? How, trom sunrise to sunset, the dear little 
feet patter round—to us, so aimlessly. Climbing up 
here, kneeling down there, running to anotber place, 
but never still. Twisting and turning, rolling, reach- 
ing and doubling, as if testing every bune and muscle 
for future uses. It is very curious to watch it. One 
who does so may well understand the deep breath- 
ing of the rosy little sleeper, as, with one arm tossed 
over its curly head, it prepares for the next day’s 
gymnastics. Tireless through the day, till that time 
comes, as the maternal love that so patiently accom- 
modates itself, hour after hour, to its thoussnd wants 
and caprices, real or fancied. A busy creature is a 
little child. To be looked upon with awe as well as 
delight, as its clear eye looks trustingly into faces 
that to God and man have essayed to wear a mask. 
As it sits down in its little chair to ponder precocious- 
ly over the white lie you thought it ‘‘ funny” to tell 
it. As rising and leaning on your knees, it says, 
thoughtfully, in a tone that shouki provoke a tear, 
not a smile, “If I don’t believe it.”? A lovely and 
yet a fearful thing is that little child. 


+ > 


GOLDSMITH’S PATIENT. 


A poor woman, understanding that Doctor Gold- 
smith had studied physic, and hearing of hia great 
humanity, solicited him in a letter to send her some- 
thing for her husband, who had lost his appetite, and 
was reduced to a most melancholy state. The good- 
natured poet waited on her instantly, and after some 
discourse with his patient, found him sinking in 
sickness and poverty. The doctor toli them they 
should hear from him in an hour, when he would 
send them some pills whsch he belioved would prove 
efficacious. He immediately went home and put ten 
guineas into a chip box, with the following label: 
“These must be used as necessities require; be pa- 
tient and of good heart.” He sent his servant with 
this prescription to the comfortless mourner, who 
found it contained a remedy superior to anything 
Galen or his tribe could administer. 








PERSEVERANCE. 


Like Nature, we must take time to strengthen our- 
selves and to develop allour resources. Hence we get 
the lesson of perseverance. What a mighty power lies 
latent in the mind of man! Fail once, twice, and 
| again, you will grow stronger with the failure, as 
, great gonerals are said te learn the worth cf victory 
| from defeat. Effort rewards itself by inuring strength. 
| This is a singular property of mind. The mechanical 
powers of the universe are not augmeneed by action; 
, but by use the intellectual faculties acquire unimag- 
ined force. Let the stadent rely on this fact and t-ke 
courage. 
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